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THE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS. 


Once more the plaint of the bookseller is 
heard in the land, and one would be indeed 
stony-hearted who could view his condition 
without concern. His occupation is slipping 
from him, through the action of irresistible 
economic laws, and the thoughtless public pays 
little heed to his plight. The great dealers in 
miscellaneous merchandise are slowly but surely 
absorbing the retail trade in books, and, not 
content to supply the customers who can come 
to their vast stores, are reaching out, by adver- 
tisements and other devices, to get possession 
of the customers who have hitherto supported 
the booksellers of the smaller towns. The old- 
fashioned type of bookseller is by way of join- 
ing the dodo and the megathesium, just as the 
old-fashioned college president, and the all- 
around lawyer, and the general medical prac- 
titioner, are passing from the places that soon 
shall know them no more. It is a melancholy 
sight for those who cling to old ways and old 
institutions, but “there is no help for these 
things,” as the poet has it, and we must learn 
to adapt ourselves to the new conditions. The 
quiet and venerable scholar who formerly ruled 
over his college as a world apart has given place 
to the energetic young man of business instincts 
and capacity for advertising his institution ; 
the professional man in whose hands you once 
placed your case, whatever it might be, with 
confidence that he would know how to deal with 
it, has given place to the specialist who nine 
times out of ten would n’t understand your case 
at all. And, coming to the point of our pres- 
ent theme, the bookseller who used to think fifty 
per cent not too large a profit upon his wares, 
considering that he offered as a bonus his good 
advice and genial friendship, has given place 
to the merchant who can wax fat upon ten per 
cent, or less, of profit, but is too busy to have 
either advice or friendship to spare for you. 

It is evident that the entire business of the 
distribution of books is just now in a transition 
state, and that its immediate condition is dis- 
tressing, or at least has distressing features, to 
the more conservative and thoughtful part of 
the public. We are inclined to believe, as will 
be suggested later on, that this transition state 
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is not altogether unpromising for the future, 
and that the outcome may be of a nature not 
inimical to the best interests of culture. But 
the present condition of affairs is an unques- 
tionable hardship for the bookseller, who is a 
middleman, and who is bound to suffer from 
the general and undiscriminating onslaught 
upon middlemen which is characteristic of the 
existing economic situation. As the organiza- 
tion of business becomes more and more com- 
plete, it is inevitable that the profits of the 
middleman should be reduced, and the more 
compact social arrangements toward which we 
are tending must mean for the bookseller, as 
for so many others, a sharper struggle for ex- 
istence than he has heretofore been called upon 
to make. 

One of the experiments most ominous to 
the bookseller is that recently made by a pub- 
lishing house which advertises broadcast its 
willingness to send any of its publications to 
any address upon the receipt of a postal card re- 
quest, trusting to the honesty of the prospective 
purchaser either to return the book or to pay 
for it. This plan shows a remarkable confi- 
dence in human nature — at least in the human 
nature of the book-buying public— and we 
shall be much interested to learn how successful 
it proves. Its general adoption by publishers 
would tend to eliminate retail bookselling from 
the list of business occupations. Still another 
experiment of which the bookseller makes com- 
plaint is that of selling books of the more ex- 
pensive sort upon the instalment plan, the 
entire work being delivered upon receipt of 
the order and the first payment. This method 
of depleting the book-buyer’s purse has long 
found favor with the publishers of works sold 
by subscription, and now certain publishers of 
the regular sort seem inclined to see what they 
ean do with it. Such experiments as these, and 
others that might be mentioned, are extremely 
interesting to the economist, and both interest- 
ing and enjoyable to those tradesmen who profit 
by them directly, but they are “death to the 
frogs,” who may be excused for croaking rather 
more vociferously than usual at the ingenious 
devices of which they are victims. 

Still another onslaught upon the bookseller’s 
peace of mind, an onslaught so unexpected and 
so startling that it left him gasping for breath, 
was that made a few months ago by Librarian 
Dewey, who calmly proposed that the public 
libraries throughout the country should become 
beok-selling as well as book-cireulating agen- 
cies. In other words, he proposed to sweep the 





private bookseller out of existence as completely 
as his namesake swept out of existence the 
Spanish fleet at Manila. Booksellers have 
always looked askance at public libraries, not 
understanding how they create an appetite for 
reading that is sure in the end to redound to 
the bookseller’s advantage, but their suspicious 
fears never anticipated the explosion in their 
camp of such a bombshell as this. Fortunately 
for them, the suggestion was not taken very 
seriously by those to whom it was made, its 
flavor of state socialism being too strong for the 
public mind, even in the lax and receptive con- 
dition to which that mind has become reduced 
of recent years. If the state or the municipality 
were to go into the business of selling books at 
cost, what should prevent it from doing the like 
with groceries ? 

All these insidious devices for supplanting the 
bookseller must be met, if they are to be met at 
all, by the more effective organization of his 
trade. The most promising suggestion put for- 
ward in his behalf has been “made in Germany,” 
or rather practised there, and explained to En- 
glish readers by Professor J. G. Robertson in 
a recent number of * Literature.” “So com- 
plete is the organization,” we are informed, 
of the German retail bookselling trade, “ that 
a publisher can rely on having whatever special 
treatises he may undertake to publish brought 
directly under the eyes of every scholar in the 
country who is in the least likely to become 
a purchaser, and this without any trouble or 
expense for advertising on his part. Every 
retail bookseller, even in the smallest German 
town, is, thanks to the excellence of the German 
system, in a position to send, and, as a matter 
of course, does send, his customers copies on 
approbation (Hxemplare zur Ansicht) of all 
new books in which they are interested.”” Com- 
pare such a practice with that of the American 
bookseller, whose utmost effort in this direction 
is to send to his customers a classified list of all 
the publications of the month, leaving the cus- 
tomers to hunt out the titles that seem attract- 
ive, and to order the books on the chances of 
their proving satisfactory. If our booksellers 
would codperate in such fashion as this with our 
publishers, there would be small danger of the 
publishers’ resorting to ingenious methods for 
the elimination of the booksellers from the field 
of competition. Or rather, there would no longer 
be any real competition between the two classes, 
but a relation of mutual helpfulness that would 
impel each of them to cherish the interests of 
the other. 


1899.] 
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We said, early in this discussion, that the | comes from his untimely taking-off. The outside 
future of bookselling does not seem to us, on | 
the whole, unpromising. Beyond such special | 
suggestions, as have already been made and | 


that might be made, looking toward an improved 
organization and a closer codperation, there is 
the broad general fact that the appetite for 
books is constantly growing among our popu- 
lation. The increasing importance of books as 
a part of the household furnishings is a phenom- 
enon that cannot fail to attract the attention of 
all observers. The sort of household that, a 


generation ago, had only a few nondescript vol- | 


umes piled away upon the shelf of some closet 
now has a neat and well-filled bookcase. The 
household that then had a few shelves now has 
as many cases. They may be cheap books — 
but books they are — and the proportion among 
them of really good literature is surprising. 
This seems to be an entirely natural develop- 
ment, and the time is coming when reading- 


world heard of him from time to time as an eminent 
lawyer, as a member of the governing body of Yale 
University, and as a specialist in American history. 
Chicago knew him continuously and intimately, as 
the active friend of all worthy enterprises, as an intel- 
lectual force in the society of which he was a part, as 
a good citizen in the highest sense of the term. As 
a leader of the Chicago bar, as a controlling spirit in 
the higher club life of the city, as a brilliant public 
speaker upon occasions both formal and informal, 
his memory will fade as those who knew him in these 
activities pass from the stage. But one monument, 
at least, remains to keep his memory green — and 
that is the impressive building of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society, which, with its rich collection of books 
and manuscripts, of portraits and autographs, relat- 
ing to the early Northwest, is a memorial of his zeal 


| as a collector, his enthusiasm as a student, and his 


matter will be as staple a commodity as gro- | 
_ members of the Society to bring together for future 


ceries, and as necessary for the daily needs. 
Nor will these needs be supplied, in the long 


run, by newspapers and magazines, or by the | 


providence of the public libraries. These things 
merely create an appetite which nothing but 


books can eventually satisfy. It is folly, then, | 


to assume that bookstores will be lacking to | permanent home of the organization is a building 


satisfy this appetite for the possession of liter- 


ature, since the book-buyer, as a rule, wants to 
inspect his books before buying, and the retail 


trade in books is as sure of customers as the | 


retail trade in eggs and poultry. That trade, 
we have not the least doubt, will emerge tri- 


umphant from its seeming temporary eclipse, | 


but it will be adapted to the new conditions, it 
will be reorganized to meet the new demands, 
and it will be willing to find in its larger sales 
a compensation for its lessened percentage of 
profit. 


EDWARD GAY MASON. 


power to enlist the aid of his fellows in giving per- 
manent embodiment to a fine conception. He was by 
no means the only man deserving of remembrance in 
this connection, but for a score of years past his was 
the leading spirit in the common endeavor of the 


historians the mass of material now contained within 
the fine structure in Dearborn Avenue. Since the 
Society had, upon two occasions in its earlier days, 
lost all of its collections by fire, he was determined 
to make a third disaster of the sort impossible, and 
it was due to his insistence upon this point that the 


into whose construction nothing combustible enters, 
a building fireproof in the literal sense of the word. 
As a writer, Mr. Mason never found time to do the 
work that it was in him to perform. His publica- 
tions take the fugitive form of such papers and 
pamphlets as “ The March of the Spaniards across 
Illinois,” “Old Fort Chartres,” “Illinois in the 
Eighteenth Century,” “ Kaskaskia and its Parish 
Records,” and many other titles. Some years ago 


_ he was commissioned by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
| & Co. to write the history of “Illinois” for the 
_“ American Commonwealths”’ series, and accepted 
| the task. No man was better equipped for this work, 
| and it is cause for deep regret that he should not have 


In the death of Edward Gay Mason, on the | 


eighteenth of December, Tue Drax lost a valued 
contributor, and Chicago one of its most distin- 
guished citizens. Men of his type are not common in 
any community, and are rare indeed in such a place 
as Chicago, where the hitherto all-important spirit 
of commercialism is but just beginning to recognize 
the claims of other than business interests upon the 
life of man. 
a native of Connecticut, lived for nearly forty of the 
best years of the fifty-nine allotted him. And it is 


lived to complete it. A portion of the manuscript 
exists, and it is possible that the work is sufficiently 
advanced to make its completion by another hand 
a work of no great difficulty. If this be the case, 
no time should be lost in carrying out the plan, and 
in utilizing whatever it still be possible to utilize of 
the material collected by him. If, more particularly, 
the portion of the work substantially completed 


_ covers the early period of Illinois history, with which 


It was in this city that Mr. Mason, | 


this city alone that realizes to the full the loss that | 


no other man was so competent to deal, it should 
not be a matter of great difficulty to supply chapters 
upon the later period, and thus bring the work down 
to our own times. The performance of this task 
would be the best possible service to his memory, 
besides making an important contribution to Amer- 
ican historical literature. 
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THE WHITE PINNACE. 


(08 MEMORY OF MARY SHELDON BARNES.) 





“ And nowe being here mored in Port Desire.” 


Ho, the White Pinnace! the Foam-white Pinnace! 
Blithe and free as the seagull’s wing! 

A-leap to discover the dim seas over 
Lovelier lands than the poets sing. 


Ho, the White Pinnace! the Joy-bright Pinnace! 
The blue wave creams at her eager blow. 

*T is well with the sail that hears her hail, 
And sees her pass like a flight of snow. 


Ho, the White Pinnace! the Dove-white Pinnace! 
Tender for rock and fragile for gale! 

Her Indies rise where to mortal eyes 
Is only the mid-sea moonshine pale. 


Ah, the White Pinnace! the Moon-light Pinnace! 
Trembling from view in that strange white fire! 
Yet mariners know, where God’s tides flow, 
And only there, lies Port Desire. 


KaTHARINE Lee Bates. 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE PROPOSED GOETHE MONUMENT IN 
STRASSBURG. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dra.) 

The year 1899 brings with it the 150th anniversary 
of Goethe’s birth. An influential German committee, 
under the protectorate of the Grand Duke Carl Alex- 
ander of Weimar, has invited not only the inhabitants 
of Alsace, German students, and patriotic Germans in 
general, but also people of culture everywhere who 
acknowledge a debt to the great author, to lend their 
aid toward erecting a statue of “the young Goethe” in 
Strassburg. The project is progressing steadily, and 
already more than 12,000 marks have been subscribed 
in Germany. 

Many Americans recall with great pleasure the very 
active interest and participation shown by a number of 
the most influential professors and scholars of Berlin last 
year at the time when our students instituted a celebra- 
tion of Lowell’s birthday, an interest which carried the 
project to a distinct success which it could not have hoped 
for otherwise. Doubtless many who have responded to 
the idyllic charm of Goethe’s imperishable Sesenheim 
idyl, who recall that “ Goetz” and “ Faust” were planned 
while the poet was a student at Strassburg, and who have 
had pleasure in his delightful descriptions of that city 
and Alsace, will be glad to add some share to the noble 
and substantial tribute which is to be erected. To give 
Americans this opportunity, an American committee has 
been named, to assist in making the plan known, and to 
receive any contributions, however small, which are in- 
spired by the idea. The committee consists of Professor 
Kuno Francke of Harvard University, Professor Horatio 
S. White of Cornell University, and the undersigned. 
Contributions can be sent directly to any member of the 
committee, or to Messrs. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
bankers, 46 Wall Street, New York City. 

James Tart HAtTrFriecp. 

Evanston, Illinois, Dec. 24, 1898. 





Che Hew Books. 





A STATESMAN’S RETROSPECT.* 


Bismarck’s autobiography, at last before us, 
is a better book than Dr. Busch’s discouraging 
forecast led us to expect. Doubtless Busch 
foresaw in it, or fancied that he foresaw, a 
dangerous rival of his own performance ; and, 
not being bred in a school of over-scrupulosity, 
he did not hesitate to brand by innuendo the 
impending competitor in advance as a dull 
book. He might have spared himself the 
trouble. The work is of a quite different cast 
and genre from his own racy and scandal- 
mongering volumes, and so is not likely to enter 
into, or at least to remain long in, competition 
with them. One cannot imagine Dr. Johnson 
writing an autobiography, however good, that 
would have supplanted Boswell’s book ; and 
what Boswell did for the lexicographer, Busch 
has done, in a comparatively limited way of 
course, for the great Chancellor. Bismarck’s 
book is essentially one for the student of po- 
litical history, who wants clews and explana- 
tions, and cares little for the lighter matters of 
personality and anecdote. It is a complete key 
to the Bismarckian system of politics (if a 
scheme so tempered or alloyed with opportun- 
ism can properly be called a system), as car- 
ried into practice during the period of its hold- 
er’s ascendency in Prussian counsels. There 
need in the future be no debate as to why the 
masterful Chancellor acted so or so in this or 
that important political juncture. Such doubts 
are now solved for us in the most authoritative 
way. Of narrative proper the autobiography 
contains but little. It presupposes in the reader 
a competent knowledge of the events of which 
it supplies, in so far as the author’s own share 
in them went, the rationale. Those who look 
to it mainly for the spectacle of a discarded 
and embittered statesman indulging his turn 
for satire at the expense of his whilom foes 
will be disappointed. Compared with Busch’s 
examples of the Chancellor’s ordinary manner 
of speech, these two volumes seem even elabo- 
rately circumspect in phrase and temperate in 
judgment. What the deferred third and con- 
eluding volume, in which the present Emperor 
is to be brought upon the scene, may develop, 

* Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman: Being the Re- 
fleetions and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. 
Written and dictated by himself. Translated from the Ger- 


man under the supervision of A. J. Butler. In two volumes, 


with portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


1899.} 


we can only conjecture. 
instalment of the memoirs there seems to be 
little that *“ Herr Lehmann” himself, the 
touchiest of created mortals (if one may ven- 
ture to call Him mortal) can take umbrage at 
—which must be a comfort to the judicious 
editor, Herr Kohl. 

In his youth Bismarck did not altogether 
escape the liberal contagion, then in the air, 
and he had brought away with him from the 
preparatory school, which was conducted on 
Jahn’s principles, certain German-National im- 
pressions on which, he says, “I lived from my 
sixth to my twelfth year.” These impressions 
remained in the stage of theoretical reflections, 
his historical and innate sympathies leaning 
to the side of authority as embodied in the 
Prussian monarchy. Nevertheless, on entering 
the University, he joined a students’ corps 
whose watchword was German nationalism. 
Mingled with the Germanism of these young 
men, however, were certain social and political 
extravagances not so much to the taste of the 
well-born Prussian Junker, on whose nerves, 
too, the under-bred ways of his democratically 
minded associates grated. Their ideas gave 
him a lasting impression of an “ association 
between Utopian theories and defective breed- 
ing.” But he managed to retain a sound leaven 
of practical National sentiment, and a belief 
that events would lead in the not remote future 
to German unity. “I made,” he says, “a bet 
with my American friend Coffin that this aim 
would be attained in twenty years.” Bismarck’s 
always modest stock of liberalism was percep- 
tibly lessened by the Frankfort riot of 1833, 
and dwindled to a for the time quite negligible 
quantity when the tocsin of actual revolution 
affrighted Berlin in the March days of 1848. 
The Prussian capital, which once cowered under 
the rattan stick of a decrepit and half-crazy 
tyrant, now fairly took the bit in its teeth, and 
seemed, while the fit was on, not unlikely to 
furnish a clumsy German analogue of the Paris 
drama of 89. The part enacted by Bismarck 
in that momentous year is well known. The 
course he favored as against the riotous Ber- 
liners is well indicated in the marginal note 
made by the King against his name in a list of 
suggested Councillors: “Only to be employed 
when the bayonet governs unrestricted.” A 
conversation Bismarck had with the King in 
June at Sans-Souci is worth recording : 


“ After dinner the King took me onto the terrace, 
and asked me in a friendly way: ‘ Howare you getting 
on?’ In the irritable state I had been in ever since 
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the March days, I replied: ‘Badly.’ The King said: 


| *I think the feeling is good in your parts.’ Thereupon, 





under the impression made by some regulations, the 
contents of which I do not remember, I replied: ‘The 
feeling was very good, but since we have been inocu- 
lated with the revolution by the King’s officials under 
the royal sign-manual, it has become bad. What we 
lack is confidence in the support of the King.’ At that 
moment the Queen stepped out from the shrubbery and 
said: ‘ How can you speak so to the King.’ ‘Let me 
alone, Elise,’ replied the King, ‘I shall soon settle his 
business’; and turning to me, he said: ‘What do you 
really reproach me with, then?’ ‘The evacuation of 
Berlin.’ ‘I did not want it done,’ replied the King; 
and the Queen, who had remained within hearing, added: 
‘Of that the King is quite innocent. He had not slept 
for three days.’ ‘A King ought to be able to sleep,’ I 
replied. Unmoved by this blunt remark, the King said: 
‘It is always easier to prophesy when you know. What 
would be gained if I admitted that I had behaved like 
a donkey? Something more than reproaches is needed 
to set an overturned throne up again. To do that I 
need assistance and active devotion, not criticism?’ The 
kindness with which he said all this, and more to the 
same effect, overpowered me. I had come in the spirit 
of a frondeur, who would not have cared if he had been 
dismissed ungraciously; I went away completely dis- 
armed and won over.” 


In his interesting chapter setting forth the 
opinions he held and the course he advocated 
as to the conduct of the siege of Paris, Bis- 
marck states that in the Council of War Roon 
was the only supporter of his view that the sur- 
render of the city should be forced at once by 
a bombardment. The slower “ method of fam- 
ine” (as being the “humaner” one) found 
powerful support “in the circles where exalted 
ladies met,” and where “ philanthropic hypoc- 
risy,” harping on the “English catchwords 
‘ Humanity and Civilization,’ ”’ held sway. The 
intervention of neutrals, taking the form of a 
congress which in the name of justice and mod- 
eration should rob Germany of the substantial 
fruits of victory, was what Bismarck dreaded. 
He accordingly reversed his moderate counsels 
of 1866, and pressed for vigorous action. His 
opinion, backed by Roon, prevailed ; and with 
the bombardment of Mont Avron came the be- 
ginning of the end. Bismarck’s reflections on 
these matters are characteristic : 


“In setting one’s-self the question as to what can 
have induced other generals to oppose Roon’s view, it 
is difficult to discover any technical r for the de- 
lay in the measures taken towards the close of the 
year. . . . The notion that Paris, although fortified and 
the strongest bulwark of our opponents, might not be 
attacked in the same way as any other fortress had been 
imported into our camp from England by the roundabout 
route of Berlin, together with the phrase about the 
‘ Mecea of civilization,’ and other expressions of human- 
itarian feeling rife and effective in the cant of English 
public opinion —a feeling which England expects other 
Powers to respect, though she does not always allow 
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her opponents to have the benefit of it. It was from 
London that representations were received in our most 
influential circles that the capitulation of Paris ought 
not to be brought about by bombardment, but only by 
hunger. . . . Trustworthy information from Berlin ap- 
prised me that the cessation of our activity gave rise to 
anxiety and dissatisfaction in expert circles, and that 
Queen Augusta was said to be influencing her royal hus- 
band by letters, in the interests of humanity. An allu- 
sion to information of this kind which I made to the 
King occasioned a violent outburst of anger, not to the 
effect that the rumors were untrue, but in a sharp rep- 
rimand against the utterance of any such dissatisfaction 
respecting the Queen.” 


the principle to be a just one, not only in theory 
but also in practice, ** provided always that vot- 
ing be not secret, for secresy is a quality incom- 
patible with the best characteristics of German 
blood ”’: 


“ The influences and the dependence on others that the 


porals of the Prussian guard for the purpose of per- 
forming a certain massage treatment prescribed by the 
doctors, which was to be carried out on the back of the 
patient while he lay on his stomach. He added: «I can 
always manage my Russians when I can look them in 
the face, but on my back and without eyes, I should not 
like them to come near me.’ The corporals were sent 
confidentially, and were employed and handsomely paid. 
This shows how, in spite of the religious devotion of the 
Russian people to their Czar, the Emperor Nicholas did 
not absolutely trust his personal safety in a (le-a-(éte 


| even to the ordinary man among his subjects; and it is 


practical life of man brings in its train are God-given re- | 


alities which we cannot and must not ignore. If we refuse 
to transfer them to political life, and base the public life 
of the country on the belief in the secret insight of all, 
we fall into a contradiction between public law and the 
realities of human life which practically leads to constant 
frictions, and finally to an explosion, and to which there 
is no theoretical solution except in the way of the insani- 
ties of social-democracy, the support given to which rests 
on the fact that the judgment of the masses is sufficiently 
stultified and undeveloped to allow them, with the assist- 
ance of their own greed, to be continually caught by the 
rhetoric of clever and ambitious leaders. . . . A state, 
the control of which lies in the bands of the greedy, of the 
novarum rerum cupidi, and of orators who have the capac- 
ity for deceiving the unreasoning masses in a higher 
degree than others, will constantly be doomed to a rest- 
lessness of development, which so ponderous a mass as 
the commonwealth of the state cannot follow with injury 
to its organism.” 

The Chancellor’s satiric turn peeps out occa- 
sionally, as in his references to Gortchakoff : 

“ His subordinates in the ministry said of Gortchakoff: 
‘ Il se mire dans son encrier,’ just as Bettina used to say 


a sign of great strength of character that up to the end 
of his life he did not allow himself to be depressed by 


Discussing universal suffrage Bismarck avers | these feelings.” 


The impression of Bismarck that one gathers 
from these volumes quite bears out the Gladston- 
ian verdict: “A big man, but very unscrapu- 
lous.” They fail to disclose, so far as we can dis- 
cern, a single distinctive humane, amiable trait 
on the part of their author. It was in his time, 
and apparently still is, to the advantage of 
Prussia that the guidance of her affairs fell into 
the powerful hands of this Colossus. So far 
she has been a great gainer, in prestige at least ; 
and in this gain the Empire has shared. But 
there are nevertheless those who maintain that 
the cynically confessed unscrupulosity with 
which the Chancellor sought and gained his 
ends will bear its natural fruit in the fulness 
of time ; and that as those who live by the sword 
shall perish by the sword, so a political struc- 
ture welded through * blood and iron ”’ is shad- 
owed by no uncertain Nemesis. The powerful 
bond of the common danger that lowers over 
Germany from the North and the South once 


_ removed, the formal federal tie may prove to 
be a rope of sand. Dynastic jealousies, reli- 


of her brother-in-law, Savigny, ‘ He cannot cross a gutter | 


without looking at himself in it.’ . . . When he dictated 
he used to take a regular pose, which he introduced with 


the word ‘ecrivez’! and if the secretary thoroughly ap- | 


preciated his position he turned at particularly well- 
rounded phrases an admiring glance on his chief, who 
was very sensible to it.” 

When Gortchakoff accepted the presidency 
of the diplomatic conference at Berlin in May, 
1876, Bismarck relates that during the delivery 


gious differences, inbred sectional patriotisms 
far more intense and deeply rooted than the 
State sentiment that once threatened to wreck 
our own Federal Union, are centrifugal forces 
constantly tending to drag the still sovereign 
German states from their new orbit ; and that 
the spectre of “ Particularism” will not down 
was forcibly shown only the other day by the 
petty but significant Lippe-Detmold incident. 
The smallest German house refuses to be dra- 


_ gooned in respect of its own local and dynastic 


of the presidential address “I wrote in pencil: | 


‘Pompous, pompo, pomp, pom, po.’ My 
neighbor, Lord Odo Russell, snatched the paper 
from me and kept it.” 


A striking anecdote is told of Emperor | 
Bismarck had it from | 


Nicholas of Russia. 
Frederick William IV.: 
“ The Emperor Nicholas asked him to send two cor- 


concerns by the Emperor ; and the larger ones, 
glad of an opportunity to indirectly assert their 
own dignities, ostentatiously support the recal- 
citrant, to the infinite chagrin of the Hallowed 
Person at Berlin. 

We cannot unreservedly praise the present 
translation of this important work, nor can we 
accept as a sufficient excuse for its imperfec- 
tions the English editor’s statement that the 
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work was “ produced under severe pressure of | Rolfe avers that the majority of cultivated 


time.” Mechanically the volumes are satisfac- 
tory, though we notice a few misprints, notably 


an absurd one (* Ylarr” for Year) in the Table | 
of Contents of the opening volume. There are | 


a brace of fine portraits of the Chancellor, and 


a specimen leaf of his handwriting. E. G. J. 


SOME RECENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SHAK ESPEARE.* 


In his introduction to the last book on our 
present list, Dr. Rolfe expresses the opinion 
that most intelligent people are acquainted with 
Shakespeare chiefly through the half-dozen 
plays that are commonly put upon the stage. 
This view has been often expressed, — notably 
by Robert Browning in one of his epilogues : 


“For see your cellarage ! 
There are forty barrels with Shakespeare's brand. 
Some five or six are abroach: the rest 
Stand spigoted, fauceted. Try and test 
What yourselves call of the very best ! 
How comes it that still antouched they stand ? 
Why don’t you try tap, advance a stage 
With the rest in cellarage ?”’ 


It was in 1876 that this taunt, which then had, 


doubtless, the sting of truth, was flung at the | 


British public. Since then, what battalions 
of annotated editions of the plays, bristling with 
scholastic weapons, have been thrown forward 
in support of the supremacy of Shakespeare ! 
** Advanced in view they stand — a horrid front 
Of dreadful length ——”’ 

Truly “the kingdom of heaven snffereth vio- 
lence”; and there is a certain mournful justice 
in the circumstance that one of the most promi- 
nent leaders in this attempt to force special 
scholarship upon a bewildered public should 
now admit by implication the defeat of the 
enterprise. I would not be understood as dis- 
paraging the labors of so excellent a Shake- 
pearian as Dr. Rolfe. It is a question not of 
aman but of asystem. When such a man as Dr. 

*A New Vanriorum Epirion OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness, Hon. Ph.D. ( Halle), ete. Vol- 
ume XI., the Winter’s Tale. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Tae Diary or Master Wituiam Sivence. A Study 
of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dub- 
lin. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tue Poems or SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by George Wyndham. Boston: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 
A Lire or WiLtiAM SHAKESPEARE, By Sidney Lee. With 
Portraits and Facsimiles. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
How ro Stupy SHAKESPEARE. By William H. Fleming. 
With an Introduction by W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


people who fancy they know Shakespeare well 
“shave ouly a smattering of this education,” 
we understand what the standard of judgment 
is. Few persons, indeed, are in readiness to sub- 
mit to an English civil-service examination in 
Shakespeare, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, to such a test as Dr. Rolfe would impose. 
It is hkewise probable that few intelligent 
Greeks of the time of Pericles could have passed 
such an examination in Homer as a modern pro- 
fessor would exact. 

But unless some signs fail, popular interest in 
Shakespeare is steadily widening, and with that 
interest Shakespeare scholarship itself is sus- 
taining a healthy growth. Of the many signs 
that Shakespeare appeals now to the popular 
mind and heart more widely than ever before, 
I instance only the immediate and enormous 
suecess of the beautiful “Temple Edition.” 
Attractive to the eye, seductive to the touch, 
provided with all necessary and no superfluous 
apparatus, this edition captivates learned and 
unlearned alike. It has been argued plausibly, 
but, 1 think, paradoxically, that the success 
is due to the outward form of these dainty little 
volumes. Any well-bound edition in tall vol- 
umes makes, however, a greater show in the 
library. The “ Temple Edition,” being handy 
to carry to the fireside, to the brookside, or to 
bed, appeals to the appetite of the actual reader. 

Of the spread of Shakespeare scholarship, 
in the best sense, the progress of the magnum 
opus of Dr. Furness is a cheering sign. That 
the “« New Variorum Shakespeare ”’ is one of the 
signal monuments of American scholarship was 
long ago agreed by those qualified to judge, 
at home and abroad. In relation to the plays 
whereof they treat, these noble volumes are 
a veritable library, —‘** The best that has been 
thought and said in the world” on these sub- 
jects. A brief recapitulation of the history of 
this great work may be of interest. The ten 
plays thus far edited, with the dates of publica- 
tion, are as follows: Romeo and Juliet (1871), 
Macbeth (1873), Hamlet (2 vols., 1877), King 
Lear (1880), Othello (1886), The Merchant 
of Venice (1888), As You Like It (1890), 
The Tempest (1892), A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (1895), The Winter’s Tale (1898). 
It will be noticed that, except in the cases 
of Hamlet and Othello, these editions have 
followed one another quite regularly at inter- 
vals of two or three years. In the cases of the 
first four plays, Dr. Furness followed the tra- 
ditional practice of editors in presenting us with 
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a text of his own. Beginning with Othello, he | 
introduced a notable innovation, from which he | 


has not since seen reason to swerve. This inno- 
vation consisted in the reprint, line for line, 
word for word, letter for letter, point for point, 


he never nods; at least, after communing with 
him for several years I have never caught him 
napping. His fault is of an opposite character, 


and might be said to be a fault that leans to 


error for error, of the text of the First Folio, | 


with all its imperfections on its head. The inno- 
vation had the boldness as well as the simplicity 
of genius, and has amply justified itself. It is 
not too much to say that this is one of the most 
valuable features of the great work, — although 
the earlier volumes, which lacked this feature, 
were sufficient to win for the author recognition 
as one of the first Shakespearians of the world. 
In an edition which gives on every page a con- 


spectus of all the variant readings, and which | 


is intended solely for the student, there is indeed 
no reason why an original text should not be lit- 
erally reprinted. Yet such is the force of custom 


years upon the work and had completed the 


virtue’s side: namely, supersubtlety. The acute- 
ness that renders him formidable in detecting 
the fallacies of other commentators sometimes 
makes him over-ingenious in his own interpre- 
tations. It is the defect of his quality. Inas- 
much as his criticism of his venerated author 
is habitually constructive, this subtlety spends 
itself in the discovery of possible meanings, and 
is never seriously misleading. 

In many cases in which the commentators 
with their darkness do affront Shakespeare’s 
light, Dr. Furness scatters the fog in a masterly 
way. Take for example the passage from Her- 
mione’s last speech at the trial, thought by 


| Hudson to be “the solidest piece of eloquence 
and opinion that it was only after he had spent | 


edition of four of the most important plays, that | 
Dr. Furness came to see what now, partly by | 


virtue of his example, seems so obvious. 


This edition of the Winter’s Tale contains | 
then, first, a minutely accurate reprint of the text | 


of the First Folio (1623), — in the case of this 


play, the earliest known text. Fortunately, in | 
spite of the compression of the style, frequently | 


accurate, presenting almost none of the cruces 
which are the despair of the reader and the 
opportunity of the commentator. The commen- 
tators have, however, not allowed themselves 
to be discouraged by so small a circumstance ; 
Dr. Furness’s citations from them indicate that 
they have been as busy over this play as over 
some of those whose texts are less pure. The 
most apposite comments of all the editors are 
cited in chronological order, the banquet being 
frequently sauced with excellent foolery which is 
none the less entertaining for being so seriously 
meant. Over all, Dr. Furness presides with wis- 
dom, moderation, and an unfailing good-temper, 


in the language ”’: * 
“ Now (my Liege) 

Tell me what blessings I have here alive 
That I should feare to die? Therefore proceed : 
But yet heare this: mistake me not: no Life, 
(1 prize it not a straw) but for mine Honor, 
Which I would free: if I shall be condemn’d 
Upon surmizes (all proofes sleeping else, 
But what your Jealousies awake) I tell you 
’T is Rigor, and not Law.”’ — (IIL, ii., 113.) 


The commentators all stick upon the exclama- 
tion “ no Life”: some of them scent a misprint. 


amounting to crabbedness, the text is unusually | White and Hudson read “ my life”; Dyce and 


Rolfe, * for life.” Whereupon Dr. Furness : 
“TI cannot but believe that this phrase bas been mis- 
understood. With line 115, Hermione ends her defence, 
by commanding the trial to proceed. Then the thought 
of a sullied name flashes upon her, and that she has not 
with sufficient emphasis contended for the preservation 
of her honour; she hastily resumes, but fearing lest the 
king should misinterpret, and suppose that it is to plead 
for life, and not for what was, for her boy’s sake, 


| infinitely dearer to her, she exclaims: ‘Mistake me 


which contrasts wholesomely with the * savage | 


and tartarly”’ tone of some of the eighteenth- 
century editors, while not excluding a vein of 


delightful irony. A marked feature of the en- | 
tire work, from first to last, is the growing con- | 


fidence of the modest editor in his own judgment. 
In the later volumes he more frequently cuts 


short the droning commentators and gives us of | 


his own, but never a word too much. Surely 
Dr. Furness is the most genial of editors ; and 
I think it not too much to add that he is for the 


most part the most convincing. Unlike Homer, | 


not! Nolife! Give me not that ! I prize it nota straw!’ 
It is really the climax of the speech. Self-commiseration 
has vanished, and she speaks for her honour with the last 
fire of her exhausted strength. The lines from ‘ mistake 
me not’ to ‘I would free,’ inclusive, are parenthetical. 
‘’Tis rigor and not law!’ the last words she ever ad- 
dresses throughout the play to her husband, are full 
of the sternness of Fate, and mean, of course, that her 
honour will remain unblemished.” 


Mr. Justice Madden’s “Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport ” may be pro- 
nounced a fair model of what such a book 
should be. It is exact without being pedantic 
and systematic without being tedious, bearing 
evidence on every page that Ingram and Dow- 
den are not, in our time, the only representa- 
tives of Shakespeare scholarship connected with 


*The quotations from the Winter’s Tale in this article are 
uniformly from Dr. Furness’s reprint of the Folio text. 
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the University of Dublin. Through the whole 
runs an agreeable vein of fiction based upon 
the fragment of a diary supposed to have been 
written by William Silence, which contains 
allusions to the presence at Shallow (Chatel- 
hault) Hall in Gloucestershire of another W ill- 
iam, a quiet observant young gentleman from 
Stratford on Avon (See the Second Part of 
Henry IV., Act III., Scene ii.). Not the 
least interesting feature of the book is the by 
no means baseless suggestion that, at one time 
or another, Shakespeare spent a good deal of 
time in Gloucestershire ; that he there partici- 
pated in the field sports of country gentlemen 
and yeomen ; and that in this particular way 
he picked up his astonishing knowledge of all 
matters connected with falconry, horseman- 
ship, and the chase. The author maintains 
that Shakespeare’s allusions to these matters 
differ from those of all other writers, ancient 
and modern, both in number and, on the whole, 
in quality. True, there are hundreds of such 
allusions which appear in themselves of an or- 
dinary kind, but even these acquire significance 
‘from the circumstance that they are seldom 
suggested by any necessary action of the drama, 
but seem to spring forth out of the abundance 
of the poet’s heart.”” Those which are more 
distinctly Shakespearian are divided into five 
classes, accordingly as they embody “1, a 
secret of woodcraft or horsemanship; 2, an 
illustration therefrom of human nature and 
conduct; 3, a lively image ; 4, a conceit ; or, 5, 
an irrelevance ; by which I mean an idea some- 
what out of place with its surroundings” 
(p. 813). The accumulation of illustrations 
of all these classes of allusions, and the very 
great clearing up of obscurities which results 
from their systematic treatment by an expert 
in field sports, give very high and doubtless 
permanent value to the book. In the follow- 
ing metaphor of Hermione, for example, he 
finds a secret both of horsemanship and of 
human conduct : 
* You may ride ’s 
With one soft kisse a thousand Furlongs, ere 
With Spur we heat an Acre.”’ — (L., ii., 117). 


It is interesting that both Madden and Furness 
accept without question the reading of the 
Folio, although Furness quotes without com- 
ment from Capell the statement that the phrase 
“heat an acre” has not been traced. Is it pos- 
sible that the French parallel, briler le pavé, 
has never been suggested by any commentator ? 

Had the Diary of Master Silence been given 
to the world a little earlier, Dr. Furness might 








have found his account in it for his edition of 
the Winter's Tale. Referring to Leontes’s 
‘note infallible of breaking honesty ’— 
** Stopping the Cariere 
Of Laughter, with a sigh.’’ —(L., ii., 332), — 
Dr. Furness annotates merely as follows: 

“Cariere, —A term of horsemanship, meaning a 

gallop at full speed.” 
Madden points out that our present use of the 
word “career,” as defined by Dr. Furness, is 
not at all what was present to the mind of 
Shakespeare. 

“ We mean something that continues for an indefi- 
nite time. He meant something that soon comes to an 
abrupt ending. . . . The length of the career was four 
or five score yards at the most. The essential charac- 
teristic of the career, wherein it differed from the ordi- 
nary gallop, was its abrupt ending, technically known as 
‘the stop,’ by which the horse was suddenly and firmly 
thrown upon his haunches. Wherever Shakespeare 
uses the word, this stop is present to his mind "(p. 298). 
Thus the word “ stop,” no less than the word 
“career,” is a term of manage,—a term used 
again by Leontes near the end of the first scene 
of Act IL: 


** Now, from the Oracle 
They will bring all, whose spirituall counsaile had 
Shall stop, or spurre me.”’ 


Dr. Furness would also have found here some- 
thing to add to his note upon “The Mort o’ 
th’ Deere” (I1., ii, 144), which words, he 
thinks, refer “to the dying sighs of the deer 
rather than to the raucous sound of a horn.” 
Madden contributes a third interpretation, ac- 
cording to which the sound of the sighing is 
compared neither to the sound of a horn nor 
to the sighing of the deer. He says: 

« To some, the notes which tell that all is over with 
a noble beast of venery summon up sad associations, for 
Leonatus (sic), among the tokens of woman’s frailty, 
includes 

*To sigh, as "twere 
The Mort o’ th’ Deere.’ 

This feeling was certainly not generally shared by sports- 
men,” ete. 
In other words, the sighs of the supposed lovers 
are such sighs as would escape a person of 
effeminate sympathies at hearing the blast of 
the horns in token that the deer was slain. 

Madden also suggests a metaphor from the 
chase as the key to some words of Hermione 
which have been regarded as among the ob- 
scurest in the play: 


** With what encounter so uncurrant, I 
Have strayn’d t’ appeare thus.”’ -- (IIL., ii., 51). 


He quotes from ** The Noble Arte of Venerie” : 
“When he (the hart) ranneth verie fast, then 
he streyneth.” Madden is probably right in 
thinking that this interpretation of the word 
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“strayn'’d” disposes of the guesses of some of 
the commentators (strayed, stain’d); but the 
real stumbling-block is in the preceding line, 
and one still gets no convincing answer to the 
question what “encounter so uncurrant” ? 
Mr. Justice Madden’s researches, in the light 
of his special knowledge of field-sports, have 
disclosed many other facts of interest to stu- 
dents of Shakespeare. The race-horse is, it 
appears, ‘the only horse in whom and in whose 
doings Shakespeare took no interest, and the 
horse-race is the only popular pastime to which 
no allusion can be found in his writings.” To 
bear-baiting there are many allusions, all of 
which suggest dislike or contempt for the 
sport. Baconian fanatics will get little comfort 
from the discovery that in Bacon there are no 


references of any significance to field-sports, | 


for which even the “studious recluse” who 
wrote the “Anatomy of Melancholy” mani- 
fests some enthusiasm (p. 223). Madden 
makes a half-humorous classification of Shakes- 
peare’s works upon the basis of his allusions to 
horses, — and the classification is as judicious 
as some others that have been made. In“ Venus 
and Adonis” he celebrates the home-bred En- 
glish horse; but before beginning his English 
historical plays he becomes acquainted with the 








merits of the Eastern horse and his conception | 


of the perfect horse was changed. The roan 
Barb, “ prince of palfreys,” appears and re- 
appears in these plays. Madden thinks that 
Shakespeare was personally able to say, as early 
as 1592, “This roan shall be my throne.” 

“ Indeed, if I were disposed to adopt the language 
of criticism, I should class the historical plays as the 
roan Barbary group. In the tragedies we meet with 
Barbary horses now and then, but ‘the bonny beast he 
loved so well’ is no more. Can one wonder that the 
period when they were written was, in Professor Dow- 
den’s language, a period of depression and gloom?” 
(p. 262). 

Perhaps the most interesting result of these 
researches is that they have led in all cases 
of dispute to the support of the readings of the 
Folio as opposed to those of the quartos. In 
view of this, it seems strange that Madden 
should twice refer to the “ thirty-four” plays 
in the Folio (there are thirty-six), and should 
twice silently alter the Folio reading in a quota- 
tion from the Winter’s Tale. In borrowing the 
words of the shepherd, “ I would there were no 
age between ten and three and twenty,” Madden 


in two places prints, “ age between sixteen and | 


three and twenty.” These and a few other 
oversights, one of which has already been ex- 
emplified ( Leonatus for Leontes), are very 


nearly the only faults I can find in this inter- 
esting and instructive book. 

I have left myself too little space in which 
to speak adequately of Mr. George Wyndham’s 
edition of the Poems of Shakespeare — a work 
certainly not second in importance to either 
of those we have been considering. Let me 
say at once, without going into detail, that this 
seems to me to be the completest edition for the 
student. For enjoyment of the poetry, nothing 
could be better than the Temple edition. In his 
notes Mr. Wyndham has met the main difficul- 
ties with the patience and acuteness of a scholar. 
He discusses in detail the identity of the rival 
poet (or poets) and of the youth addressed in 
the first series of sonnets. He inclines to Drayton 
as the rival poet, and thinks that Tyler’s argu- 
ment for William Herbert and Mary Fitton 
might win a verdict from a Scotch jury. If he 
means that the verdict would be “ not proven,” 
I heartily agree with him. He believes, however, 
that such attempts at identification must “ prove 
detrimental to an esthetic appreciation ” of the 
lyrical excellence of the Sonnets. He admits, 
what so many critics have urged, that the 
Sonnets “express Shakespeare’s own feelings 
in his own person” (Dowden). But he deems 
it “equally true, and vastly more important, 
that the Sonnets are not an Autobiography.” 
Accordingly, at least half of the hundred and 
forty pages of his sympathetic and well-written 
introduction are devoted to a consideration of 
the poems as works of art. This is a refresh- 
ing innovation ; would that it might mark an 
epoch! His texts are based upon the earliest 
editions, the readings of which he has adhered 
to, whenever possible, and all the variations are 
conscientiously set down in the notes. The 
chief weakness of Mr. Wyndham is that he 
seems unable to find the holes in Tyler's argu- 
ments. But he has a true appreciation of the 
Sonnets and the other poems, and his remarks 
upon these are at once instructive and com- 
forting. 

Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare is based 
upon the already well-known article which ap- 
peared last year in the ** Dictionary of National 
Biography,” and which is here expanded and 
provided with a long appendix, containing ex- 
haustive discussions of several interesting ques- 
tions. It is especially significant that, after 
“very narrow scrutiny,” Mr. Lee rejects the 
claim made for the Sonnets to rank as autobio- 
graphical material. His detailed discussion of 
this subject is of interest to all students of the 
great poet. Perhaps by virtue of his patient 
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investigations and cogent exposition future gen- 
erations will be able to read the Sonnets without 
thinking of the delectable amours of William 
Herbert and Mary Fitton. Those whose minds 
have been tainted by the reading of Dr. Bran- 
des’s romance about Shakespeare (misnamed 
“a critical study”) will find Mr. Lee’s book 
an effective antiseptic. It is provided with 
a good index. 

Mr. Fleming’s “ How to Study Shakespeare” 
may be commended with some confidence to read- 
ing-clubs and to individual beginners. Its prin- 
cipal features are, first, a collection of selected 
annotations to eight of the more popular plays ; 
secondly, a number of questions upon the plot 
and structure of each of these plays,— questions 
which will encourage the student to think about 
what he has read. 

MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.* 


The first volume of Mr. Hannis Taylor's 
history of the English Constitution, which now 
extends to twelve hundred octavo pages, was 
published nearly ten years ago. In the preface 
to that volume, as on the title-page to both first 
and second, the reader is informed that here 
“is drawn out” the “ development of the En- 
glish constitutional system, and the growth out 
of that system of the federal republic of the 
United States.” This is “a large order” even 
for twelve hundred pages ; and a survey of the 
contents does not justify the statement. Aside 
from an introductory chapter of eighty pages, 
in which “the English origin of the federal 
republic” is necessarily somewhat scantily 
treated, this history is occupied with the growth 
of English institutions on English soil. 

It may be said at the outset that Mr. Taylor 
has made a useful compend. Among the mul- 
titude of works on the English Constitution 
which have seen the light since Dr. Stubbs 
made the subject popular in 1875, there has 
been produced no adequate sketch of the whole 
field. Stubbs’s great work in three volumes 
was intended only to bring the student to the 
point where Hallam began his work with the 
Tudors ; and Hallam, wonderful as his genius 
was in his day, is too ancient to be a guide for 
the present age inquirer. Anson’s fine descrip- 
tion of * The Law and Custom of the Consti- 

*Tae Oricin anp GrowTH OF THE EnGiisn ConstiTU- 
TIon. By Hannis Taylor. Volume II. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 











tution” deals with things as they are, rather 
than as they have come to be. Medley’s text- 
book, made only four years ago, would be just 
the needed work, if he had not adopted the 
bewildering method of chasing up and down 
the centuries to trace each institution from 
start to finish in a separate section. One who 
reads is in the state of mind of Yankee Doodle, 
who could not see the town for the houses. 
This is most unfortunate, for Mr. Medley covers 
the ground, and is judicious and critical in his 
dependence upon authorities. Moreover, he has 
read his subject and is up to date. Taswell- 
Langmead’s one-volume history is a fine piece 
of work, but neglects some important aspects of 
the subject, and is now twenty-three years old, 
and therefore hardly up to date. Only the 
great master, Stubbs, in the face of the large 
additions made to our knowledge in the last 
fifteen years by Maitland and Round, Vino- 
gradoff and Liebermann, and the school of 
“diggers” which they represent, can grow old 
creditably. Gneist is nearly as shelf-worn as 
Taswell, and in addition has that color blind- 
ness to the inner truth of English institutions 
not to be wondered at in one nursed under the 
shadow of the Prussian bureaucracy. 

Mr. Taylor is not so much a scholar as a 
popularizer of the work of scholars. It would be 
hard to find in his pages anything original, and 
his references show that he has worked largely, 
not with “ sources,” but with authorities. In 
the main he has chosen his authorities well, 
and although not as keen in his evaluation of 
them as is Medley, he cites continually the 
master workers, from Stubbs down. Still, one 
would hardly guess through his guidance that 
Green is not an authority for any period since 
the Conquest, or that he does not rank with 
Gardiner, or even with Lingard on the seven- 
teenth century. One misses the flavor, too, of 
the great scholars mentioned after Stubbs in 
the preceding paragraph, and finds himself 
wondering if Mr. Taylor knows them well. In 
the light of what they have done since he first 
began to publish, a large portion of his first 
volume will need to be rewritten for a new 
edition, and that speedily, if this work is to 
hold its place as a convenient vade mecum. 

It is not a light undertaking to provide a 
readable and accurate sketch of the many cen- 
turies that such a history as this covers, and 
the critic who himself has spent many years of 
study in this field is likely to be the most char- 
itable one. Mr. Taylor has put this story of 
the constitution into the vigorous and graceful 
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English of which he is a master, and he has 
also kept always before him the larger move- 
ment of the national life whose details he dis- 
cusses, so that the inexperienced reader may 
be entrusted to his guidance with the assurance 
that he will not miss the “ form and pressure” 
of the times through which he passes. And 
yet at times there is blundering in details 
which makes one feel that portions of the nar- 
rative deal with subjects that were “ gotten 
up” solely for this narrative, and that the 
writer of it has never entered their atmosphere. 
When one reads in the first volume about ven- 
derers in connection with the forest courts, even 
although the word is repeated in this mis- 
spelled form in the margin and in the table of 
contents, he lays the blunder to the account of 
careless proof-reading ; but when, after eight 
years of waiting, he comes to the index in the 
second volume, and, looking in vain for verder- 
ers, reads only the old error repeated, he is 
inclined to wonder. When one reads at the 
beginning of this second volume, just as he did 
in the earlier volume, that “the development 
of military tenures in England was gradual,” 
and that “the transition from the military sys- 
tem by the thegn’s service to the new system 
by knight service was also gradual,” he feels 
that all the words so recently and so well said 
by Mr. Round on that subject have been writ- 
ten in vain. So the recent pushing back by Mr. 
Round of the seutage composition from the 
fourth year of Henry II. to a date at least as 
early as the reign of Henry I., finds no recog- 
nition ; and the author, in spite even of Stubbs, 
finds the last vestiges of seutage in 1832. Tual- 
lage is a good enough word for Stubbs and 
Maitland, Vinogradoff and Dowell ; we see no 
reason for giving us ¢alliage. Hubert Hall on 
the “Customs Revenues” might correct the 
statement that “ prisage” was “the right to 
take from each English or foreign wine ship one 
eask out of every ten”’— the italics are ours. 
In the third line, on page 39, the occurrence 
of the word “and,” when “ but” is the proper 
word, makes nonsense ; and even with the cor- 
rection one does not learn what is vital to an 
understanding of the statement that Henry 
Prince of Wales, when fourteen years of age, 
was required to repudiate his betrothal to 
Katharine, that his father’s foreign policy had 
changed since the betrothal. The doubt that 
is apparently expressed on page 82, whether 
the appropriation by the crown of the lands of 
the monastic houses in 1536 was confiscation, 
seems to be grounded on the contention that 





it was not unconstitutional, and in its confound- 
ing of principles suggests the remarkable posi- 
tion maintained by Mr. Taylor in a recent num- 
ber of the ** North American Review ” concern- 
ing the moral quality of our “steal” from 
Mexico in 1848. The writer knows no more 
in the second volume than he did in the first 
that the court baron was probably not coeval 
in its beginnings with the court leet and the 
customary court, and yet Vinogradoff pub- 
lished his English edition of “ Villainage in 
England ” in 1892. We are told that commis- 
sioners of array were *‘ employed by the crown 
as early as the fourteenth century,” and referred 
in a footnote to 1324, although Stubbs in his 
second volume has much to say about them 
from 1282 on. 

One of the things that need most to be done 
for students of American institutions is to trace 
adequately the evolution of English local insti- 
tutions down to the time when the founders of 
our American states came away. This is espe- 
cially needed for the system of courts. Pollock 
and Maitland have done the work exhaustively 
down to 1272 in their great “ History of En- 
glish Law,” but a more general survey of the 
whole field is desirable to thread the way 
through the maze of local jurisdictions and itin- 
erant commissions which gradually gave place 
to the more modern system which our fathers 
brought to the new home over seas. One looks 
with assurance for this in a work designed to 
trace the growth of the federal republic out of 
the English system. But this work is still to 
be done, although Mr. Taylor’s occasional ex- 
cursions into that field suggest that he might 
have given a satisfactory account had he es- 
sayed the task. In fact, throughout the book 
one feels that the institutional side has not been 
sufficiently recognized, and is inclined to class 
this work rather with Gardiner and Froude and 
Green, among the narrative histories which 
deal principally with political history, than with 
the treatises of Hallam and Stabbs. The two 
chapters which treat of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate are outside the Constitution, and 
the space might better have been utilized in 
presenting some of the interesting constitu- 
tional conflicts of the Stuart period between 
the two houses or between the houses and the 
law courts. Attention to Pike’s recent work 
on the “ Constitutional History of the House 
of Lords,” which finds no recognition, might 
have been fruitful of suggestion in that direc- 
tion. Still, it may be said that no better nar- 
rative of the bulk and scope of this one can be 
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through the series of specialists in the history 
of England which, with some lamented breaks, 
stretches from Green in the Old English period 
and Freeman and Norgate on the Normans and 
Angevins through Gardiner in the seventeenth 
century to Lecky in the eighteenth and Wal- 
pole in the nineteenth. If Mr. Taylor is more 
interested in men and principles than he is in 
institutions and processes, he is in most reput- 
able and brilliant company, and his predilec- 
tions make him eminently agreeable and read- 


able. Joun J. Hasey. 


FOR THE STAGE OR THE STUDY.* 


Almost every age of English literature has 
proved the vitality and the national character 
of the legend of King Arthur by translating it 
into its own language. Geoffrey made it a chron- 
icle, Malory made it a romance of chivalry, 
Spenser made it a renaissance epic, Milton 
might have made it — but Milton is the great 
exception. Blackmore I never read, and so 
cannot say what he did about the matter. In 
the time just before our own, Swinburne, 
Matthew Arnold, William Morris put life into 
certain bits of the old story, and Tennyson gave 
it a form that was characteristic of himself and 
histime. Is the time ripe for a new expression ? 
Literature has lived quickly in the last twenty 
years: in a way, we are no longer Tennyson- 
ians. Has enough something been secreted to 
enable a new poet to write of Arthur and still 
be original ? 

Mr. Hovey, who has just completed “ Laun- 
celot and Guenevere,” which he began some 
years ago, practically offers his work to a very 
searching test. I may as well say at once that 
much of it does not appeal tome. Why mingle 
Scandinavian and German and Greek mythol- 
ogy with Celtic mysteries? I am as confused 
as poor old Merlin was by this kaleidoscope of 
Norns and Goblins and Angels and Bassarids. 
Or, in the second play, why spend so much 
trouble in showing the world that Arthur was 
the real adulterer, not Launcelot? I fear that 
not even a mystical moralist will be thus pla- 
cated. Then why, when all’s over and done, 
is there no end? I believe there are to be other 
plays, — but I mean an end to this third play. 

*Launcevor anp GuENEvERE: A Poem in Dramas. 
I. Merlin, a Masque. Il. The Marriage of Guenevere, a Trag- 


edy. ILI. The Birth of Galahad, a Romantic Drama. By 
Richard Hovey. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 








What has all the scheming and plotting done 
but throw a little more dust into the already 
darkened eyes of the king? 

These objections seem to me to go pretty 
deep, for they show a lack of creative power. 
They also show what is more to the present 
purpose, namely, an absence of character of 
the time. Our time will stand visions, and also 
a certain amount of material anachronism. But 
the mingling together of half-a-dozen mythol- 
ogies, pagan and Christian, is an artistic incon- 
gruity very uncharacteristic of the present. 
Further, however, our time will stand a good 
deal of immorality, or even of cynical disdain 
of current morals ; but it does not care to have 
passion try to justify itself by other laws than 
its own. “The Marriage of Guenevere”’ is 
based on the idea that Guenevere was truly 
married to Launcelot; which is a matter of 
no importance in the minds of most people 
nowadays. We can stand justification by fate, 
as with Tristram and Isolde; but justification 
by accident seems, to me at least, absurd 
and even gross. Then, lastly, the present time 
will stand even heroics; but it wants the old- 
time swordsman to be approved by some law 
higher than the sword. We do not want alle- 
gory, to be sure, but we do want something a 
little more grown-up than fights and rescues 
and escapes and love-trysts. 

Taken by and large, then, we can hardly 
accept this rendering. I do not say every ren- 
dering of the Arthurian legend must be char- 
acteristic of its time. But the great ones have 
been, and any rendering that is not runs the 
danger of being the outcome of a striving to be 
different, which rarely brings about large re- 
sults. So I am not much taken by these poems 
in general: in the details, on the other hand, 
I find much that is delightful. I feel the charm 
of the girlhood of Guenevere, and also (al- 
though an anti-neo-celticist) of her song in the 
palace of Cameliard. I think the last words of 
“The Marriage of Guenevere” make a fine 
ending. I like especially to look out on the 
fresh barbarian British from the crumbling 
walls of the worn-out empire. These things 
are good and typical, and other things, too, are 
good, as the reader will easily see for himself. 

So far, however, nothing has been said that 
might not have been said were these plays poems 
and nothing more ; and this is manifestly wrong. 
For we have here, obviously, productions in- 
tended for the stage. At any rate, they are 
fortified by copyright ‘‘as dramatic composi- 
tion,” and, indeed, I believe that Mr. Hovey 
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considers himself more of a playwright than 
a poet. Doubtless he meant these plays to be 
acted. 

This is a matter which interests me. Can we 
read these plays with a satisfaction perfect in 
its kind and of a good kind, or must we lay them 
by with an unfinished feeling while we wait for 
an appreciative manager who will bring them 
out somewhere where we may never see them ? 
Or, in other words, is it ever really worth while 
to read a play ? 

These dramas of Mr. Hovey’s furnish mate- 
rial for some observations on this point. Let us 
take the first one, “The Quest of Merlin, 
a Masque.” As we all know, the Masque 
vanished from the public stage some time since. 
If this masque ever comes to be performed, it 
will, however, in a measure answer the same 
tastes on the part of an andience that the old 
masques did. These tastes were, I suppose, 
speaking very generally, the same that exist in 
the mind of an audience nowadays that gathers 
at the performance of any grand spectacular 
play. The masques were not exactly ballets, but 
they depended immensely on costume, dancing, 
and scenery. They had the accompaniment, also, 
of music and of poetry, sometimes of very beau- 
tiful poetry. But the spectacular elements were 
very important and often enormously elaborate. 
Indeed, I think that the poetry, even when by 
John Milton, was a minor consideration with the 
on-lookers. It seems almost as if this must have 
been so. Consider an audience, even of the most 
cultivated : what will seize their immediate in- 
terest when both are offered at once ; beautiful 
dancing, elaborate and gorgeous scenery and 
costume, — things that strike the passive eye 
and mind irresistibly, — or poetry, of which the 
greatest charm is that it stimulates the imagi- 
nation and makes the mind active through the 
unconscious service of the eye or ear? I cannot 
resist the idea that the poetry in a masque must 
have always passed more or less unappreciated. 
It is true that the Elizabethans had a taste for 
oratorical poetry, if I may so call it, which we 
have not ; but I fancy that even an Elizabethan, 
like anyone else, must have given his attention 
chiefly to the beautiful things that presented 
themselves outright to his eye and ear, and only 
in a minor way to the poetry which would have 
forced him to imagine, to feel, to sympathize. 
Now, in Mr. Hovey’s masque the poetry is the 
main thing. Yet I cannot conceive these succes- 
sive entries on the stage of angels, bassarids, 
mzenads, fairies, elves, loves, valkyrs, maidens, 
these anti-masques of satyrs, fauns, goblins, 





gnomes, without at the same time imagining the 
poetry relegated to a wholly secondary place. I 
think of myself at a production of the masque, 
probably not catching much of what was sung, 
not noticing what was accompanied by a charm- 
ing dance, and in various natural ways overlook- 
ing the poetry. On the other hand, as I read 
it, the masques and the anti-masques are second- 
ary: I imagine them but feebly, for my mind 
is taken up with the poetry, is taken up with 
those little black characters* that demand in- 
terpretation by me, by the very mind that is 
vaguely conceiving the bassarids and gnomes. 
Here the poetry has a chance: I can pause over 
it, think over it, dream over it, if 1 so de- 
sire. In other words, I am doing an entirely 
different thing from sitting passively at a 
theatre with some hundreds of others. 1 am 
alone, and my mind has to work if it expects 
to get anything. 

Two different things we have here. This par- 
ticular masque is good, if it suits either case. 
The greatest masques serve both. 

And not so very different is the case with 
“ The Marriage of Guenevere, a Tragedy,” and 
“The Birth of Galahad, a Romantic Drama.” 
Here in a less degree, could we see them on the 
stage, would the poetry as poetry be lost. I take 
what seems to me the best scene in the first play, 
— that ia which Guenevere first appears. The 
beauty of the opening song would be lost or 
subordinated in a performance, but the dialogue 
between the handsome girl and the disappointed 
woman of the world would be much more effect- 
ive; Dagonet might be humorous in a perform- 
ance according to the actor and the business, but 
the full sense of his jesting can be perceived 
only in reading; the general entry of king, 
queen, and court would be much more effective 
on the stage, but the succeeding scenes, Gruene- 
vere and her mother, Guenevere alone, and then 
with her brother,— these are very different 
things as seen and as read, and it is hard to say 
that either would be better: the end of the act 
would probably be more effective on the stage. 
The stage performance would give something, 
certainly, but it would as certainly lack some- 
thing. 

I am very fond of the theatre. I incline to 
think that I enjoy seeing a play more than | do 
reading one.t+ But I believe the reason for this 
lies largely in the many attendant circumstances 
that always accompany theatre-going: the un- 
conscious effect of the public place, the people 








el beg to acknowledge a hint from M. Anatole France. 
+ I find at least that I habitually pay more for the privilege. 
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you go with, the other people there, the lights, 
and what not. I doubt if I should enjoy a play 
in the same way if I could look out of my win- 
dow at any time and see a stage with a play upon 
it, as I sat in my room by myself. But aside 
from that matter, 1 can hardly think that the 
pleasure at the theatre and the pleasure of read- 
ing poetry have so very much in common. 

This is, perhaps, something of an excursus. 
But here are plays meant to be acted; and I 
have not seen them acted. What am I to do? 
Read them and say, “ In a tentative, general, 
and altogether indecisive way, I imagine that 
the plays, if they ever reach the stage, may be 
thus and so?” Could I say that? Of course 
not. Here are poems. They are printed in 
books ; as books they come to me, and as books 
I read them. They are poems: but the author 
has chosen to write them in dramatic form. It 
pleased him, or it enabled him to put certain 
things he could not otherwise, or he thought it 
would call ideas to my mind in such and such 
a way, or something of the sort. Will anyone 
ever act these plays? I have no idea, nor, for 
the purposes of present enjoyment, do I in the 
least care. If ever the dramatic performance 
comes, | will welcome it gladly and allow myself 
to be stirred and moved by the glittering magic 
of the charm put in action by poet, actor, 
musician, scene-painter, costumer, property- 
man, and I don’t know who else. But now 
I am by myself, and I read; the books, for 
the moment, are all I know, or need to know, 
either. 

But why so much bother on a matter that 


nobody ever troubles his head about? Why not | 


tell us whether they are good plays or not? 
Ah, that is another matter: I fear I have 
written enough already. 


Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 


THE experiment of the University of Chicago in es- 
tablishing a down town college, and arranging its courses 








DISCUSSIONS OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.* 


In “ The Logical Process of Social Development ” 
we have, in the words of the author, “a theoretical 
attempt to introduce orderly arrangement into the 
study of the phenomena of social life by the rigid 
application of a single logical hypothesis — the selec- 
tive survival of sociological types.’’ The main topics 
are the societary process, the sociological postulates, 
the sociological axioms, and the sociological prin- 
ciples. The societary process is from the natural, 
organic or animal, upward to the ideal, and involves 
in succession consciousness of typal kinship, of typal 
conditions, of typal relations, and of typal possibili- 
ties. Progress is mediated by sociological types 
which are defined to be either “a potentially normal 
type of personality or a theoretically superior type 
of social organization projected as a goal of practice.” 
The sociological postulates are the social situation, 
which secures the type from dissvlution ; the social 
interests, which set up a tendency to variation; the 
social system, in which tendencies are codrdinated ; 
and the social mind, in which the ideals of a higher 





| state become curative and harmonizing forces. 





Under the head of sociological axioms are dis- 
cussed typicality, normality, institutionality, and 
ideality. The main purpose of the work is to show 
that human association rises above and upon a purely 
organic state toward an ideal state of personality and 
organization, by a constant process of selecting and 
acting upon new types of being. It is the function 
of sociology to formulate the materials of the various 
sciences in a way to guide this process. The normal 
tendency toward the higher type can be compre- 


_ hended by scientific method, and errors of direction 


may be corrected. When these ideals and methods 


| have been thus formulated we have a more reliable 
| basis for the pedagogic art. “Social policy must 


at such times as would suit the convenience of the | 


teachers of the city and others who could not enter the 
regular classes at the University, has met with a success 
beyond the expectations of the warmest friends of the 
movement. The determination of the University to 
admit without examination all teachers who are gradu- 


ates of the Chicago High Schools, or an equivalent | ThomasG.Shearman. New York : Doubleday & McClareCo. 


course, and the lowering of the fees to them, has helped 
both the University and the public. At the opening of 
the College few thought that the enrollment would be 
more than 100 or 150, but there are already 286 ma- 
triculants, nearly all teachers, and about 150 schools 
are represented. All the classes begun in October will 
continue until the first of April, and new classes will 
begin with the present month. 


*Tue Looeicat Process or Socta, DeveLorment. By 
J. F. Crowell, Ph.D., L.H.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Democracy AND Soctat Growrs tn America. By Ber- 
nard Moses, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

SociALISM AND THE SoctaL Movement in the 19th Cen- 
tury. By WernerSombart. New York : G. P, Putnam's Sons. 

Pourricat Crime. By Louis Proal. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Workinomen’s Insurance. By W.F. Willoughby. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Tae Barca Tarory or Waces. By John Davidson, 
M.A., D.Phil. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

Lasor Copartnersnir. By H. D. Lloyd. New York: 


| Harper & Brothers. 


| 


Prosiems oF Mopern Inpustry. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

NaturRAL Taxation. (New and enlarged edition.) By 

[npusTRIAL ExpeRiIMENTs LN THE British COLONIES OF 
Norts America, By Eleanor Louisa Lord. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Reauiry. By George A. Sanders, M.A. Cleveland: The 
Burrows Brothers Co. 

Tue Crristian Pastor anp THE Workine CHURCH. 
By Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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take into account (1) the facts or conditions of natu- 
‘ral association, (2) the forces that belong to social 
organization, and (3) the codrdination of these fac- 
tors in the individuation of the type of character that 
normally tends to prevail toward the ideal. The social 
process being a type-developing process, educational 
policy must organize knowledge and its uses to that 
supreme end.” 

The practised student of sociology will derive 
many original and thought-provoking hints from this 
orderly and systematic treatment. In the circles 
of specialists it will be one of the books for fruitful 
criticism and debate. For persons not already well 
equipped for close reasoning, the book will require 
a translator; for the technical terms and the words 
used in a sense peculiar to the author will bewilder 
the amateur. Under a hard crust there is solid food 
for adults. The formulas or principles proposed need 
to be used with great caution. It is so easy to accept 
imaginative constructions as verified laws of reality. 
It is true that the author calls his theory a hypothesis, 
and warns us that it is to be used as a guide to indue- 
tion. But the mode of discussion is such that the 
incautious student may be strongly tempted to em- 
ploy this hypothesis as a premiss for deduction, and 
in some parts of the book the author himself seems 
under control of this tendency. The corrective, 
however, is suggested in the array of the scientific 
preparation required for discovery of the ideal type 
and of the necessary means of its realization. 

In the treatment of the social ideal, does our 
author give a suitable place of dignity and value to 
the creative minds in literature? He declares that 
science and religion are the two sources of the ideals 
toward which progressive society normally tends. 
But in no place is a distinct or at least adequate 
place assigned to the greatest poets and literary 
artists who, apart from beautiful forms of speech, 
have helped us to see life as it is and to see it as a 
whole. Without Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, 
Browning, Tennyson, the scientific and philosoph- 
ical and theological formulations of social ideals 
would be empty as a drum and cold as steel. Ab- 
stract thinkers, system-builders, offer us a strong 
osseous skeleton, but great literature reveals the 
warm heart, the sensitive nerves, the rounded flesh, 
the perfect form, and, best of all, the endlessly va- 
ried yet harmonious world of sentiments, hopes, 
fears, and mysteries of the inmost spirit. 

It is the mind of a master which carries us for- 
ward in the lucid argument of “ Democracy and 
Social Growth in America.” The appeal is to facts 
commonly known; the interpretation is that of a 
man familiar with economic and political history. 
Equality belongs to simple rural conditions, and 
those conditions gave us a democracy. Industrial 
revolution has caused inequality and complexity and 
& pure democracy ig impossible. There is an inev- 
itable tendency to bring industry under some form 
of political control, and so far the Socialists have 
rightly interpreted the process of history. But 
those who imagine that Socialism will make presi- 











dents of railroads and section-hands change places 
each month or year, or who fancy that the highest 
places will be easily reached, build on the shadows 
of dreams. Inequality and conflict will continue 
under all forms of government. The last chapter 
is a noble plea for a “ political revival,” for the 
preaching of social duty above individual rights, for 
simplicity of living, for standards of goodness, 
intelligence, and taste, to compete with the social 
criterion of wealth, and for religion as a necessary 
conservative force. The teaching of this volume 
should be pondered by everyone who desires to appre- 
ciate and promote the most sane, elevated, and inspir- 
ing ideals of our economic and political movement. 
Sombart’s popular and sympathetic lectures on 
Socialism have been translated in a delightful way 
by Rev. Anson P. Atterbury, and Professor J. B. 
Clark thinks the book worth a special introduction 
from his pen. A social movement is defined to be 
“the aggregate of all those endeavors of a social 
class which are directed to a rational overturning 
of an existing social order to suit the interests of a 
class.”’ The central aim of the movement in this 
century is toward a socialistic, communal order of 
society, in place of the existing method of private 
ownership. The formation of the proletariat is 
shown to be the inevitable result of capitalistic 
modes of production. Misery, contrast, uncertainty 
spring from the same system, and the intensity of 
all life heightens class feeling. The Utopian forms 
of Socialism, the agitation of Lassalle, the masterly 
discussions of Marx, and the tendencies toward unity 
in all lands where the wage-class has been formed, 
are neatly described. The lesson from the history 
of Socialism is that class strife is the cause of move- 
ment and progress, but that strife should be carried 
on within legal limits and without the poisoned 
weapons of hate, revenge, and misrepresentation. 
Monsieur Louis Proal is a French judge who has 
contributed important works to the discussion of 
crime and punishment. In the work on Political 
Crime the main topics are the anti-social actions 
done in the name of government, Machiavelism, 
assassination and tyrannicide, anarchism, political 
hatreds and hypocrisy, spoilation under legal forms, 
partisan corruption, electoral corruption, corruption 
of law and justice by polities, and the corruption of 
morals by evil example in high places. The plan 
of the author is to present historical illustrations of 
these subjects from ancient, mediwval, and modern 
sources. The result is a rogue’s gallery of very 
forbidding pictures, and the effect is depressing. 
Strictly speaking, many of these actions are not 
legally criminal, because they do not come under 
the condemnation and penalty of particular statutes ; 
but they are all instances of violation of the “ higher 
law ” of social and international morality. At this . 
moment we have experience of the subversive influ- 
ence of war, even in as righteous a cause as one can 
imagine. Acts which in times of peace were called 
lying, treachery, robbery, and murder are now the 
duty and the business of representatives of national 
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honor. The contradictions of the situation, if long 
continued, would destroy the socializing and elevat- 
ing influences of generations of peaceful education. 
So awful is the responsibility for world-wide retro- 
gression of those who force upon us war. Monsieur 
Proal has massed his illustrations in an effective 
way, and he has compelled us to judge all the con- 
duct of parties, rulers, and nations by the standards 
of ideal ethics. The author misses no opportanity 
to expose the destructive tendency of social agitators 
who poison and irritate the minds of men and sub- 
vert the moral judgments on which the security of 
life, person, property, and culture rest. He believes 
the ills of society are far more due to defective ideals 
and morals than to economic suffering. He sees 
clearly that educated men must take hold of the 
work of social education in earnest. “Those who 
do not defend society betray it. To the proselytism 
of evil must be opposed the proselytism of good. 
It is the strict daty of all those who have the good 
fortune to hold salutary beliefs, derived from their 
education, their family, or their studies, to propa- 
gate them, and not to allow sophisms to pass with- 
out challenge. . . . The real remedy for the crisis 
we are traversing is a return to Christianity.” 

The wage-worker is daily haunted by the fear of 
sickness or accident which may reduce or suspend 
his earning power, by the dread of old age and death, 
with all their possible consequences to his family. 
The process of saving a sufficient hoard to provide 
for all these emergencies is painfully slow and un- 
certain. For the vast majority of men it is next to 
impossible to erect a fortress of accumulated wealth 
whose interest will be a wall of protection against 
extreme destitution. Americans have not yet been 
compelled to face this situation, because most men 
could eseape from the vicissitudes of city life to the 
relatively certain income of the isolated farm home- 
stead. The rapid transformation of a great popu- 
lation into a manufacturing community is compelling 
reflecting and far-seeing men to cast about for meas- 
ures which will remove the terrors of poverty and 
beggary in times of feebleness and loss of bread- 
winning power. Benjamin Franklin’s method was to 
save the pennies and lend the capital. That would be 
adequate for his age, but it is not applicable in our 
conditions. Individualism breaks down under the 
circumstances of urban life and the factory system, 
and men have the choice between some form of col- 
lectivism and pauperism, which is itself communism 
in disgrace. At this point of transition we may 
avail ourselves of the experience of older countries, 


and when we come to organize our insurance against | 


sickness, accident, old age, death, and even unem- 
ployment, or shall not be compelled to try experi- 
ments in the dark. Mr. W. F. Willoughby has set 
before the American reader and student a clear, 
concise, and accurate account of the aims, scope, 
methods, and results of “« Workingmen’s Insurance ” 
in all civilized countries. Mr. John Graham Brooks 
had already presented an admirable account of the 
German system of State insurance, and his book is 














not altogether superseded by this work, which covers 
wider ground. Perhaps there is no single measure 
relating to the welfare of the wage-workers in Amer- 
ica, next to the question of wages, so important as 
this matter of insurance. Our Building and Loan 
Associations are growing in wealth and favor; but 
they are by no means adequate, and they do not 
touch the demand of the average urban laborer. 
The trade unions of the better class do very much 
in case of unemployment and sickness; but their 
insurance work is still based on crude actuarial cal- 
culations and is avowedly subordinate to the fighting 
function of the union. The “ benevolent” societies 
and some of the great railroad companies have made 
fair beginnings in the right direction. The author 
rightly directs attention to the vital principle of acci- 
dent insurance, now universally accepted in Europe 
but searcely discussed ia the United States: that each 
business should provide for losses incurred by acci- 
dents incident to it. Every prudent manufacturer sets 
aside in each inventory a certain per cent for repairs, 
restoration, and loss of machinery, because experi- 
ence shows this to be inevitable. But a similar loss 
is caused to the human beings who make the ma- 
chinery effective, and it is reasonable that this cer- 
tain waste should be borne by the business. Our 
employer's liability laws are no longer abreast with 
economic conditions. They are based on the old 
conditions, when each man worked alone or in a 
small group, and was responsible for exposure to 
danger. But in a huge factory or on a railroad the 
individual workman is a fixed part of a mass which 
is under military orders and rigid discipline. It is 
unjust to compel him to have a lawsuit with his em- 
ployer every time he crushes a finger or is poisoned 
by chemical fumes. The business should insure 
each workman, and the cost be charged in the price 
of goods to the community. 

Professor Davidson, author of “The Bargain 
Theory of Wages,” discusses the wages problem in 
its historical and theoretical aspects. He offers an 
exposition of the subsistence theory, the wages-fund 
theory, the productivity theory, and the bargain 
theory, and shows that these various views are not 
antagonistic but complementary. The phenomena 
to be explained are not social conditions of former 
ages but of our own time. Many of the illustrations 
would be understood most clearly by a resident of 
the maritime provinces of British America, where 
the book was prepared ; but nothing is obscure, and 
the author is constantly in touch with reality. The 
chapter on the mobility of labor should be read by 
those who are free enough from the prejudices of 
capitalistic employers, and also of wage-earners, to 
study impartially the hidden causes of the troubles 
in Illinois coal-fields, where the maddened miners 
and the demagogues are seeking by illegal methods 
to correct the abuses of excessive mobility of labor. 
There is no longer the excuse for migration of work- 
men which existed when Mr. Greeley gave his 
famous advice about going West. Statistics collected 
by Professor Willcox, and given by the author, show 
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that steady home-making is coming to be the habit of 
our people. Trade-unions are discouraging the tramp 
habit among their own members on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The moral consequences of greater sta- 
bility justify the policy. The problem is to promote 
stability by legislation without restricting liberty of 
travel in search of better conditions. 
gives a suggestive illustration of legal restriction of 
imported labor by a heavy tax on the interlopers who 
hurt the trade-unions. The chapters on the influence 
of trade-unions and of methods of remuneration on 


The author | 


the rate of wages and industrial efficiency of working- | 


men are full of fresh and important materials. 


one form of the codperative movement in Great 
Britain. 
personal visit to the chief centres of the movement 
in Ireland, Scotland, and England. The author is 
an enthusiastic advocate and prophet of that form 
of codperation in which the producing agents, the 
direct workers, share in profits, responsibilities, and 
management, The arguments of Mrs. Webb on the 
side of the English custom of dividing profits among 
shareholders are not fully set forth, and Mrs. Webb's 


that of Mr. George, is thas stated (p. 226): « The ob- 
jection to the alleged inelasticity of the tax applies to 
that full and rather forced measure of taxation advo- 
cated by Henry George, taking the whole economic 
rent, so far as it is possible to do so, for the use of the 
State.” The additions in the new edition are replies 
to objections and an analysis of the incidence of tax- 
ation. The refutation of the single tax, by Professor 
Seligman, is the text of this fresh presentation of the 
plea for making land-values the sole object of the 
assessor's zeal. The matter is presented in the con- 
cise, clear, and cogent, if somewhat one-sided, style 


| of a very able lawyer advocate. There is much just 

In his work on ‘ Labor Copartnership,” Mr. | 
Henry D. Lloyd has set before the public, in his | 
usual forceful way, the more recent developments of | 


The materials were collected during a | 


book must be read along with this one in order to | 


have the whole case in mind. Mr. Lloyd writes 
with the faith and fervor of a socialistic seer, but he 


criticism of the iniquities of current methods, and the 
book deserves careful and candid consideration. 
The British archives have preserved most inter- 
esting records of the commercial dealings between 
the colonies and the mother country. In * Industrial 
Experiments,” by Eleanor Louisa Lord, the author 
draws upon these documents of the period previous 
to the Revolution for materials which throw light on 
the economical causes of the conflict which issued in 
political independence. The chief topic of this mono- 
graph is the attempt of the British government to 
compel or induce New England to furnish it naval 
supplies. The statesmen in control imagined that 
they understood the economic interests of the colonies 


| betterthan thecolonists. Gradually the children were 


certainly gives solid statistical grounds for his hopes. | 


Those who are content to measure the future of 
industrial demoeracy by the past are quite likely to 
miss the germinating forces of the present. A de- 


but when one-seventh of the population of a great 


becoming industrially independent, and when the 
time came to enforce a fiscal policy which seemed 
unjust, the young and vigorous communities revealed 
their economic power in war. The monograph pre- 


| sents evidence, in a limited field, for the assertion that 
voted codperationist may be a dreamer of dreams, | 


realm has become interested in a scheme which is | 


backed already by one hundred millions of property, 


and has more capital than it can invest, we may | 


excuse the enthusiasm. All who sincerely desire to 
see general growth in business ability, self-govern- 


and confidence. If the “ proletariate” really has 
the power and ability to direct the gigantic enter- 
prises of modern business, it must prove this by 
codperative success in production, not by mere blus- 


the economists and statesmen of England failed to 
understand the situation in North America, and that 
their error cost the mother country her most valu- 
able dependency. 

The book called “ Reality,” by Mr. George A. San- 
ders, is put forward aa a “reply to Edward Bellamy’s 


_ ‘Looking Backward’ and ‘ Equality,’”’ an optimistic 
ment, and independent position of the workers, are | 
justified in studying British codperation with hope | 


ter and flattery of demagogues. The conservative | 


doubt and scorn and the optimist’s hope are not to 
the point: action must be decisive. 
In “ Problems of Modern Industry,” Mr. and 


Mrs. Webb have published a series of interesting | 
essays on various aspects of the labor question, ten- | 
ement house life, women’s wages, factory acts, hours | 
of labor, surating system, poor law, codperation, | 
trade-unions, and the theory of Felian socialism. | 


The chapters are crowded with interesting and sug- | 


gestive materials, and the closing papers reveal the 
most recent phases of English collectivism. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman’s “ Natural Taxation” brings before the 
public a modified form of Henry George's theory of 


taxation. Mr. Shearman’s doctrine, in contrast with | 


presentation for the existing industrial system. Itcan 
hardly be claimed as a novel or profound discussion 
of a well-worn theme. Mr. Bellamy is regarded by 
this author as an impracticable dreamer ; the basis 
of civilization is character and culture; our indus- 
trial order is the best possible. A chapter of statis- 
ties from Mr. Muihall is printed. The law of evolution 
is stated. The perils and advantages of mammon- 
ism are set in the balance. The parable of the 
“ Masters of Bread ”’ is dissected on a marble table, 
but “brotherly love” comes immediately after as 
a counterpoise. Theological speculation on “ what 
God might have done” closes the book. 

Dr. Gladden’s work on “The Christian Pastor 
and the Working Church,” although published in a 
theological series, is an important contribution to 
the study of social tendencies and institutions. The 


| eminent writer has given explicit form to certain 


beliefs and convictions which have been gradually 


| shaping themselves in the minds of religious people 


and manifesting themselves in institutions. The 
distinction between “sacred” and “secular” has 
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broken down at every point, as the church has come 
to believe in the transmutation of species. The 
abandonment of theories of ecclesiastical authority 
and of logical systems of theological speculation 
has driven the people to concentrate attention 
upon practical applications of common religious 
principles to the life of the world. The creeds have 
been condensed from many unverifiable articles into 
a few directly ethical declarations relating to the 
meaning of the universe and the duty of man. It 
was inevitable that the text-books on pastoral duties 
and church work must be re-written. The institu- 
tional church, the organization of voluntary chari- 
ties, the various attempts to socialize selfish conduct 
in politics and business, the recognition of health 
and innocent recreation as suitable subjects for 
ecclesiastical discussion and action, found small 
place in the earlier works which formulated the 
technical education of the preacher and pastor. The 
publishers who selected Dr. Gladden for the task of 
re-stating the theory of the pastoral office according 
to modern lights have made a most happy choice. 
While the diseussion is radical and at points revo- 
lationary, the tone is moderate, the style free from 
exaggeration, the argument considerate, and the 
vital matters of positive Christian conviction are 
not obscured or feebly set forth. The range of 
thought is considerably wider than that covered by 
traditional text-books on pastoral duties. The sub- 
title, “ Working Church,” indicates the fact that the 
pastor is only one factor in the institution of religion. 
The duties of the pastor and the best methods of 
his professional work are, indeed, carefully treated. 
We see him in his study, in the pulpit, as conductor 
of public services, and as counsellor and guide of 
those who trust him as friend. But the modern 
activities of the other members have vastly increased. 
The Sunday school, the midweek service, evangeli- 
zation, social life, woman’s work, associations of 
youth, societies of children, missionary organizations, 
philanthropic enterprises of many forms have grown 
up in response to new social needs and out of the 
inspirations of a renaissance of primitive Christian 
impulse. The Church is simply an instrument of 
service, not an end in itself. In some points the 
volume requires to be supplemented by other works. 
The discussion of charity methods is very brief and 
meagre, although the author insists on the social 
importance of this work. Those who desire to know 
more about the “institutional church” will do well 
to consult Mead’s “ Modern Methods of Church 
Work,” which is not mentioned in this book. The 
plan of the volume did not permit a treatment of 
the many social problems in which the church is 
more or less directly interested as inspirer and or- 
ganizer of the conscience. It is not to be expected that 
all the statements and teachings will be greeted with 
nnanimous approval. Yet one fact remains clear: 
that we have here, for the pastor, the most modern 
practical treatise yet published, —sagacious, bal- 


anced, devout, inspiring. © p HexpERsON 
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BRIEFS ON NEW Books, 


Still another “ Life of Marie An- 
toinette”! There is apparently to 
be no end of repetitions of the story 
of the career of this questionable “martyr.” This 
time the biographer of “ Madame Veto” is Miss 
Clara Tschudi, a popular Norwegian author; and 
the Macmillan Co. are the American publishers of 
a translation of her book by Mr. E. M. Cope. Miss 
Tschudi is a decidedly pleasant writer, and the 
translator (despite occasional flaws in his English) 
echoes very cleverly her easy, rippling style. Aside 
from its unusual readableness, the best thing about 
Miss Tschudi’s book is its sanity of view. Her 
heroine is neither martyr nor monster, bat a quite 
intelligible woman who was forced to play a part 
in history that was far too large for her. Miss 
Tschudi’s book is thus neither soaked in tears,— like 
the tomes of M. de la Rocheterie, whose lamentations 
for his “ martyr queen” remind one of Mark Twain 
at the tomb of Adam,— nor does it defer too much 
to the republican view of this bad sovereign and 
pity-compelling victim. A “tigress” Marie An- 
toinette certainly was not; but she was a giddy, 
shallow creature, as ill-fitted as possible for the high 
station to which an ironic destiny called her. While 
deploring her all too tragic end, impartial history 
cannot forget that, in her day of triumph, she had 
no thought for the hard lot of the toiling poor who 
lacked bread while she and her worthless favorites 
were squandering the revenues of France. But her 
nature was a shallow rather than a bad one; and 
with a better training she would have been a better 
queen. The “ Widow Capet” paid in tears and 
blood for the follies of the mistress of the Little 
Trianon ; and we may agree with our author that 
in the hour of misfortune Marie Antoinette devel- 
oped qualities of soul worthy of a daughter of Maria 
Theresa. Miss Tschudi’s book is accurate, sensible, 
vivacious; there ig perhaps no better popular Life 
of its heroine. The book is well printed, but an 
occasional slip in the proof-reading must be noted. 
Vergniaud, for instance, is printed “ Verginaud.” 
There is an attractive frontispiece portrait in colors. 


A new life of 
Marie Antoinette. 


Ever since the appearance of the 

que reference Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
. ment in 1885, there has been a de- 
sire on the part of Bible students for this same ver- 
sion provided with a new set of marginal references. 
Just now, thirteen years after its first appearance, 
we have the desired book. It has been prepared 
by scholars connected with the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and issued from the Oxford 
University Press. This is the British edition newly 
set with the American Preferences at the end, as in 
the regular British Revised Version. The principles 
governing the matter of marginal references in this 
volume are five, as follows: (1) Quotations, or exact 
verbal parallels; (2) Passages referred to for sim- 
ilarity of idea or of expression; (3) Passages re 
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ferred to by way of explanation or illustration ; 
(4) Historical or geographical references : names of 
persons, places, ete., which recur; (5) Passages 
referred to as illustrating differences of rendering 
between the Authorized and Revised Versions. Ap- 
propriate signs are used to indicate the character of 
each of the references, so that the reader may know 
in advance just what he is looking for. These same 
principles of reference will save the margins of our 
Bible from tha numerous misinterpretations and 
bad exegeses found in the Authorized Version. No- 
tably in the “Song of Songs” do we find the tracks 
of clear-headed workmen, who have not, as in the 
old version, foisted upon us a groundless symbolical 
interpretation. Another commendable feature of 
this Bible is the printing of the verse-numbers in 
black-faced type in the prose text, and not on the 
margins. This feature meets the objection of many 
people to the use of the Revised Version. If, now, 
this Bible embodied in the text the American Com- 
mittee’s preferences, we should be content for the 
time being with this admirable book. 


“The Golden Maiden” ( Helman- 
Taylor Co.) is a collection of Ar- 
menian folk tales written by one who 
is himself an Armenian, Mr. A. G. Seklemian. The 
antiquity of the people, the tenacity with which they 
have kept their ideas and customs, the retention of 
race characteristics, which may be likened to the 
Jewish race-survival, and the fact that the Armenian 
Charch is the oldest national Christian Church in the 
world, all lend interest to the study of the country. 
The reader is at once struck by resemblances to the 
folk-lore of other Aryan peoples. Traces of Persian, 





Folk-tales 
of Armenia. 


menia was successively conquered by those nations. 
The book abounds in stories of magic swords and 
rings, treacherous elder brothers, jealous and wicked 
stepmothers, kindly old fairies, and hazardous expe- 
ditions undertaken by disguised princes to rescue 
beautiful captive princesses after killing dragons, 
and giants even to the number of forty. From a 
literary point of view, this collection suffers, of 
course, from comparison with such works as Hans 
Andersen’s fairy tales. To be sure, Andersen did not 
gather all his tales from the lips of peasants and make 
a great effort, for scientific purposes, to secure fidelity 
to the original. Many of his stories are conscious 
creations with the element of feeling strong in them 
— creations of a man of genius with a deep love for 
humanity and nature. Mr. Seklemian’s book is a 
distinct addition to the existing collection of folk- 
lore literature. Satiaatecdlnks 
In these times —so popular is the 
gentle art of essay-writing ! — the 
book of slender, clever, half loitering 
criticism is by no means a rarity, though, very often, 


essays 
in lighter vein. 


| 





part, literary subjects, but, except in the essay on 
Thomas Hardy and in one on Stevenson’s “ St. 
Ives,” there is no attempt at serious literary criti- 
cism. Seriousness, indeed, is not in any sense a 
leading quality of the book, which is distinguished 
rather by a disposition toward the blither and more 
humorous aspects of life. The author’s fancy has 
led him to themes widely different — as different, 
for example, as the letters of a poet and the me- 
moirs of a man of science ; but from each he selects 
the same wholesome elements, and the same vein of 
gayety may be observed in all his treatment. Of 
the distinctly critical essays, that on Hardy is the 
more noticeable, showing a complete appreciation of 
the powerful imaginative realism which is Hardy’s 
main strength. In his essay on Stevenson, Mr. Vin- 
cent says what anyone is expected to say; in the 
one on Keats’s letters, he says what is expected 
only from the close lovers of that young and manly 
genius. The first three essays — the hero of which 
is the Bibliotaph — have too much of the air which 
we know as “ off-hand,” and a humor which is de- 
cidedly too insistent. Their task, however, is diffi- 
cult ; for the portrait they have to paint is that of a 
large, mirthful, and erratic character, much harder 
of delineation than one delicate and subtle. The 
selection from the Bibliotaph’s speeches seems un- 
fortunate, but all that he said was doubtless very 
delightful in the hearing. 


Mr. Abram English Brown, an en- 
thusiastic antiquary and genealogist, 
has given in “John Hancock, his 
Book” (Lee & Shepard) a liberal selection from 


A Boston 
merchant in 
colonial days. 


_ Hancock’s commercial correspondence, as taken 
Arabic, and Turkish influence are found, since Ar- | 


from his letter-book, the letters being strung together 


| by the compiler on a slender thread of explanatory 


and biographical narrative. Mr. Brown does not 


_ pretend to call his book a life of Hancock, but merely 


a contribution to such a work, which he hopes may 
ere long be written by another hand. Unlike many 
of our latter-day “ Freemanikins,” he does not pre- 


| sume to dignify with the name of history original 


documents which are but its raw material. Different 


| readers will find different food for entertainment and 
| instruction in these business letters of a wholesale 


a pleasant thing to have at hand. Such a book is | 


the collection of essays by Mr. Leon H. Vincent, 
entitled “The Bibliotaph and Other People” 
(Houghton). The subjects chosen are, for the most 


dealer in tar, oyl, pott ash, codd fish, ete. Their quaint 
spelling and phraseology and grammar cannot but 
arrest the attention. Occasional indignant refer- 
ences to the Stamp Act of 1765 bespeak the patriot 
who, with Samuel Adams, enjoyed the distinction 
of being excluded from General Gage’s proclama- 
tion of amnesty. The orders for household and fam- 
ily supplies show the comfortable, even luxurious, 
style of living at the Hancock mansion. The nu- 
merous illustrations in the book add no little to its 
value. It isa singular fact that the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, the first Governor of 
the State of Massachusetts, and one of her foremost 
patriots, should have been so long neglected by biog- 
raphers, and that even his grave should have been, 
until very recently, without an enduring monument. 
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To write a book on General Grant 
which shall have all the human in- 
terest of that remarkable character, 
preserving all the well-known facts without diminu- 
tion and adding to them from a great store of per- 
sonal gleanings, is no slight nor unworthy achieve- 
ment. This Mr. Hamlin Garland, in his “ Life 
and Character of General U.S. Grant” (Doubleday 
& McClure), has done. One fact that Mr. Gar- 
land’s vivid succession of pictures brings to mind is 
the possibility of the sword-and-cloak romance with 
an every-day American for hero: Grant, plain and 
simple to a degree, would make such an one, with 
adventures undreamed of by Dumas. Another point 
is, that here was a man who was, above everything, 
staunch and loyal — to his friends, his family, and 
his country. And another is that he was a man 
who always held much besides language in reserve. 
There is hardly an interesting phase of Grant in 
either his public or private career, his civic or mili- 
tary life, which is not brought out plainly in this 
work. If, under the circumstances, the biographer 
has fallen in love with the character he has evolved 
from so much study and research, he is little to be 
blamed. 


The latest 
diographer of 
General Grant. 


A confusion of methods, or, rather, 
the attempt to treat in a popular 
manner subjects set apart from popu- 
lar discussion by convention, has made Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson's “ Gospel according te Darwin” (The 
Open Court ) neither popular nor scientific. It affords 
a proof of the hold which conventionality has obtained 
upon us, to feel a distinct sense of shock at the setting 
forth in everyday phrase of some forbidden topics 
not taken in the least amiss when clad in more 
scholarly phrase. The writer is a thorough-going 
Darwinian with the courage of his convictions, and 
rather to be suspected of an endeavor to stir up the 
feelings of those who cling to an older faith. What 
he says is not novel in substance nor prepossessing 
in form; but it may do some good in the same way 
that a breaking plough does when the soil is some- 
what too hard for receptivity and subsequent germi- 
nation. 


A popular 
treatment of 
Darwinism. 


An essay on a lost art is apt to be 
more curious than interesting, but 
“ Our Conversational Circle” (Cen- 
tury Co.) is an exception to this rule. The author, 
Agnes H. Morton, applies herself, not to the decline 
of true conversation, but to the means of its revival, 
and her suggestions are, in the main, wise and prac- 
tical. She shows very clearly the nature of conversa- 
tion as distinguished from debate and from public 
address, defining it as “ the exchange of views with- 
out the spirit of antagonism.” The book is quite 
deserving of the graceful praise given it by Mr. 
Mabie’s introduction — a praise which he sums up 
by saying, “ The book ought to be read because it 
brings into clear view a resource which many people 
have lost, and because it shows clearly how that re- 
source may be developed.” 


The revival 
of a lost art. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





“ Peveril of the Peak,” forming three volumes in the 
“Temple” edition of Scott, is imported by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The anthology of “ Mother-Song and Child-Song,” 
edited by Miss Charlotte Brewster Jordan, and pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Co., is an acceptable 
compilation made from a great variety‘of sources. 

“ German Romance,” in two volumes, being the famil- 
iar translations from Museus, Tieck, Fouqué, Hoffmann, 
and Richter, is the latest issue of the “ Centenary ” Car- 
lyle, imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The “Monthly Cumulative Book Index,” published 
by Messrs. Morris & Wilson, Minneapolis, has become, 
in its December issue, a volume of 237 pages, and gives 
an author, title, and subject index of all the books pub- 
lished in this country since the beginning of last year. 
It is a valuable work for reference, and the subscription 
price is moderate. 

The publishing section of the American Library As- 
sociation issues a series of “ annoted catalog [sic] cards 
for books on English history ” (also the same matter in 
pamphlet form), prepared by Mr. W. Dawson Johnston. 
The series for 1897 is now ready, and covers twenty- 
five titles. More than twice that number will be included 
in the series for 1898. 

Mr. David Nutt of London has started the publication 
of a series of booklets to contain “ Arthurian Romances 
Unrepresented in Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’” and the 
first publication of the series gives us “ Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight,” turned from Middle English into 
Modern by Miss Jessie L. Weston, who has supplied an 
introduction and notes. 

The valuable series of historical manuals called 
« Events of Our Own Time,” imported by the Messrs. 
Scribner, has recently been enlarged by the addition of 
two interesting volumes: “ The War in the Peninsula,” 
by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand; and “ Africa in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. Edgar Sanderson. Maps, 
plans, and copper-plate portraits illustrate these vol- 
umes. 

Two recent additions to the “ Atheneum Press” pub- 
lications of Messrs. Ginn & Co. are “ The Poems of Will- 
iam Collins,” edited by Mr. Walter C. Bronson; and 
« Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon,” 
edited by Dr. Oliver F. Emerson. The text of the latter 
volume forms a connected narrative based upon the 
recently published “ Autobiographies,” and provides a 
critical edition of a kind that has been much needed. It 
should supersede the old “ Memoirs” altogether. 

«The Mistakes We Make ” (Crowell) is a “ practical 
manual of corrections in history, language, and fact, for 
readers and writers,” edited with much display of curi- 
ous information, by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. A some- 
what similar compilation prepared for the English 
market by Mr. C. E. Clark has served as a basis for 
this volume, but Mr. Dole has made so many changes 
and additions that he is entitled to the major share of 
the credit for producing so readable and useful a book. 

Our weekly contemporary “ Unity,” which has been 
published in Chicago for twenty years, announces an 
enlargement of scope whereby it will in fature champion 
the cause of civic integrity in addition to its services in 
behalf of broad religious truth. Mr. William Kent is 
now associated with Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones in the 
editorship, a conjunction from which much may be ex- 
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pected. Mr. Kent has long been a fighter in the good 
cause of upright polities, and is, besides, a direct and 
vigorous writer. 

We reproduce from “The Academy ” the following 
sonnet addressed by Professor Dowden to Mr. Sidney 
Lee, “that bestowed upon me a coppie of his Life of 


Shake-speare.” 
as = Boye, whose name revives dead Astrophell, 
Fame through her goolden trumpe now blows it wide 
With his who, gazing in Conceit’s deepe well, 
Saw Life and Death, and Love yew-crown’d, star-eyed. 
O be thou too a wrestler with old Time, 
Blunt his dread sickle, scatter his red sand ! 
Let men of Inde in their outlandish ryme 
Rename thee qreinte to men of Samarcand ! 
One globe brawn-shouldher’d, broad-hipp’d Here’les bore ; 
Lightly thou liftest two — of dreame and deed ; 
Is’t not enough, but thou wilt venter more, 
And roll reverting stones that aitches breed ? 
Leave H, and W, Hall, and Thorpe for me, 
Who love them not, yet love this fruitfull Lea.” 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
January, 1899, 


Actor of To-day, The. Norman Hapgood. Atlantic. 
Alligator, The Florida. I. W. Blake. Popular Science. 
Biography, Educational Value of. SadieSimons. Educ’/ Rev. 
Bismarek. Chariton T. Lewis. Harper. 

British Army Manwuvres, Recent. W. E. Cairnes. Scribner 
Carlotta, Wife of Maximilian. Lucy C. Lillie. Lippincott. 
Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayal of Character. Century. 
Carlyles, The, in Scotland. John Patrick. Century. 
Colonies, Brother Jonathan’s. A.B. Hart. Harper. 
Debate of 1833, The Great. C.C. Pinckney. Lippincott. 
Diplomacy, Our, in Spanish War. H. Macfarland. Rev.of Revs. 
Draper, Herbert J. A. L. Baldry. Magazine of Art. 
Executive Power in Democracy, Weakness of. Harper. 
Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen. L. B.R. Briggs. Atlantic. 
Francis Joseph, Fifty Years of. Sidney Brooks. Harper. 
Franconia, Autumn in. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 
Garcia, General Calixto. George Reno. Review of Reviews. 
Government, Energies of our. C. W. Eliot. Atlantic. 
Indian, The Wild. G. B. Grinnell. Atlantic. 
Individualism, Fin de Siécle. Gertrude E. King. Lippincott, 
Industrial Evolution of Mankind. James Collier. Pop. Science. 
Jewish Head Form. W. Z. Ripley. Popular Science. 
Keene, Charles, A Memorial to. Magazine of Art. 

Klinger, Max, Etchings of. Gleeson White. Mag. of Art. 
Liberty, An International Stndy on. F. L. Oswald. Lippincott. 
Madrid during the War, An Americanin. E. Kelly. Century. 
**Maine”’ Inquiry, The. C. D. Sigsbee. Century. 

Martyrs, A Mother of. Chalmers Roberts. Atlantic. 

** Merrimac,"’ Sinking of the. R.P. Hobson. Century. 
Mind’s Eye, The. Joseph Jastrow. Popular Science. 

Naval Campaign in West Indies. S.A.Staunton. Harper. 
Negro Schoolmaster, A, in the New South. Atlantic. 
Nicaragua Canal, Advantagesof. A.S.Crowninshield. Cent. 
Nicholas Ll. of Russia. W.T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Normal School, Future ofthe. W.T. Harris. Educat’l Rev. 
Nubia, A Glimpse at. T.C.S. Speedy. Harper. 
Psychology and Mysticism. Hugo Miinsterberg. Atlantic. 
Reading for Children, Course of. Geo. Griffith. Educat'l Rev. 
Red Cross in Spanish War. Margherita Hamm. Rev. of Revs. 
Répin, Professor. Prince Karageorgevitch. Magazine of Art. 
Rough Riders, Forming the. Theo. Roosevelt. Scribner. 
Scheols, Professional and Academic. R. H. Thurston. Ed. Rev. 
Seience-Teaching, Sentimentality in. E. Thorndike. Ed. Rev. 
Seulptor, A Great American. LauraC. Dennis. Rev. of Revs. 
Sirdar, With the. Major E.S. Wortley. Scribner. 
Stevenson, R. L., Letters of. Sidney Colvin. Scribner. 
Sultan at Home, The. Sidney Whitman. Harper. 

Taxes, Diffusion of. David A. Wells. Popular Science. 
War, Naval Lessons of the. H.W. Wilson. Harper. 








LIsT OF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following list, containing 177 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since tts last issue. } 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman : Being the Reflections 
and Reminiscences of Otto Otto, Prince von Bismarck. Written 
and dictated by himself ; trans. from the German under the 
supervision of A. J. Batler. In 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut, 





Harper & Brothers. 
Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. By Lieut.- 
Col. G. F. R. Henderson. ri," with portraits and 


maps, large 8vo, uncut. Longmans, Green, So Co. $10, 
The Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve, C.B., 
D.C.L. By John Knox Laughton, M.A. In 2 vols., with 
portraits, vo, uncut. Longmans, Green, & Co. $3. 
Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and Times. By the Right 
Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. With portraits, 
que Seo om top, uncut, pp. 395. Longmans, Green, & 


A io of a Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. With 
its and facsimiles, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 476. 
illan Co. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Froude and Carlyie. By David yany Large 8vo, 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 360. Dodd, Mead & 

American Bookmen: Sketches, chiefly Boer pica bw 
Certain Writers of the Nineteenth Cen den Ag 
ie Howe. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 290° d, Mead 

‘Lue Great Lord 7 ay aa Stad ay in Elizabethan State- 
craft. By Martin A. S. H ith — 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 511. Lcccvenan, Gone, 64. 

The Emperor of Germany ” Home. By ae Leudet ; 
trans. from the — ry a apie Lor?’ Illus., 8v0, 
uncut, pp. 354. & Co. $2.50. 

Saladin and the ra r the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By 
Stanle Lane-Poole, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 416. ** Heroes 
of the Nations.’"’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield and the Colonization of South 
Australia and New Zealand. By R. Garnett, C.B. With 

it and maps, oy pp. 386, ** Builders of Greater 
ritain.” Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

A Prisoner of France: The Memoirs, Diary, and Corre- 

ie last C g eg ty ey 
uring his ampaign. lus., 12mo, uncut, pp. ‘ 
Macmillan Co. $2. 

Memoirs of Lady Russell and Lady Herbert, 1623-1723. 
Compiled from original family documents by Laer Step- 
ney. 12mo, uncut, pp. 244. Macmillan Co. $1.7 

Thomas Reid. By re Campbell Fraser. 16mo, of 160. 
** Famous Scots.”’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cts. 


HISTORY. 


The Sen weeny of England; or, Twelve Centuries of 
a Bias (2 ©. 55— A.D. 1154). By Sir James H. 

—d4 of Bamff, Bart., M.A. In 2 vols., illus., large 
8vo. Macmillan Co. $7.50. 

The Story of the Revolution. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting a for entrance examination at 
Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. — From Education (Boston) : “A well made series.” — 
Dp? YOU WISH COLLABORATION, author’ ~ ‘revision, dramatiza- 
tion, or aid in securin publication of your books, stories, and 
magazine articles? If so, address 
___ ROYAL | MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, 63 | Fifth Ave., , New Yorx. 


A A CARD: sent ‘to CHARLES P. EV ERITT, 18 East 1 Twenty-third 

Street, New York, will bring by return mail a catalogue 
of old books — Americana, Drama, Biography, Art, Fine Editions and 
First Editions, etc., etc. 


DWIGHT H. PERKINS, — 


Architect, 
Telephone, Harrison 783. Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


- Biographers, Historians, a 4 
STORY WRITERS, Bio pe Wistestane, Poste 
book, or its skilled revision ake ain or advice as to ee by ont 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it 
Easy Chair's friend = fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus « Clan” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JUST OUT. 
1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
2. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
for both 4, W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 











NEW YORK. 
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Masterpieces of Ancient Art. 
Selected works of the Old Masters in magnificent 
reproductions direct from the originals in Madrid, 
St. Petersburg, Dresden, Berlin, ete. 
For sale by all leading art dealers. 
Illustrated list mailed upon receipt of 10c. in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
14 East Twenty-third Street, - . NEW YORK. 


GOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (near San Diego). 
To be sold, a handsome country residence, fully fur- 
nished and replete with every modern convenience, with 
citrus fruit ranch. Particularly suitable for a family 
in delicate health. Particulars and photographs, from 
the owner, 





JOHN KENDALL, EI Cajon, Cal. 


%< THE BURTON SOCIETY 
B URTON will print for private circula- 
ARABIAN tion among its members a fac- 

B ‘3A nN . Full 
NIGHTS jericatare on application. 


simile of the original edition of 
No. 18 Barth Block, Denver, Colorado. 





BOOKS |§ WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOR, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


petee | bu Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS | buying cataloguen ad special lip of 
Sacha oh spleeed atin, ofl lo anh de adoeamaaenn P- 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ”* “sst,474 street 


_ Mention this advertisement and receive a —" 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR fon tno'lon Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 


FOR ee ee ne in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


, ’ 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris p Bapestiien, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. — 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


STANDARD 100 pages (25 sheet) quires 
VERSUS 
Short count quires. 
BLANK BOOKS  assovuTELy FAIR. 
HONEST GOODS— FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 


Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

The following “* guides "’ contain full references, instruction, 
and topics for thorough stady by literary clubs and students. 
The Study of Romola. (Now Ready.) 50 cents. 

The Study of Silas Marner. (Now Ready.) 
The Idylis of the King. (In preparation.) 
Author and publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, Atpany, N. Y. 














SAVE YOUR EYES. 


Send for package of our prepared (absorbent) polishing 
paper FOR CLEANING EYE GLASSES, ete. 
10 cts. (silver) per package; three packages for 25 cts. 
CALUMET CHEMICAL CO.,, 
P. O. Box 57, Bir Tstanp, » ILL. 





The Cambridge Literature Series. 
Under the editorial supervision of 
THOMAS HALL, J Jr., Harvard College. 


CORRES PON. DENCE CE SOLICITED. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol, in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
_Nos.! 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. (48th St.), New y Yorx. 


RENTANO’S 
| MONTHLY £ 
y MLAIL, | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on p lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Lmeory List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 
































THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale | Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN, HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A YOUNG LADY, WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria Empress 
Opera Shawl 


a most appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's gift. They are entirely handwoven at 
Bethlehem by expert Saxon weavers. Softest wool and 
silk — woof silk and web wool —in rich light green, 
delicate pink, recherché red, pure white or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 

Postpaid and Registered on receipt of $7.50 — check 
or money order — to 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Finer and 
Faster 
Than Ever 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, solid between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

Time, 2% days. 

Pullmans, dining car, buffet- 
smoking car with barber shop, 
observation car with ladies’ 
parlor. Electric lighted. 
Three times a week. 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka and 


Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 














ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 
(Wipe CarrtiaGe.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 














P. F. PETTIBONE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


FINE STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING. 


Nos. 48 & 50 Jackson Boulevard, East, 
CHICAGO. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


An illustrated monthly magazine for the lover of the beautiful as 
well as for the artist. It occupies a field peculiarly ite own, and is 
attractive, instructive, and valuable in the Home, the School-room and 


different from those of other magazines, and are alone worth more 
than the subscription price. 

The Burbank series of Color Portraits of celebrated Indians, now 
running (which commenced in the October issue), are of great artistic 
as well as historic interest. The news-stand editions of both October 
and November were exhausted within a few days of publication. 

An immediate subscription will insure the delivery of future numbers. 
Price, $2.50 per Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS COMPANY, 
1613 Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
BROOKE and his Famous 


CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


M®* BROOKE, with his band, has just returned from the East, having 

been absent from Chicago for twenty-eight weeks. The summer 
was spent in Philadelphia, where he drew the largest crowds ever seen 
at any band concerts. Concerts were also given in Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Boston, and all of the principal cities of New England and New York 
State. It has been the most successful year the band ever had, and has 
added much to Mr. Brooke's fame throughout America. The present 
series of concerts in Chicago will be continued every Sunday afternoon 
for about twenty weeks, when the band will again go East for another 
summer in Philadelphia. 





OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


There is hardly any period a our history which teachers in 
the schools and professors in 


wer in America, are ~ md bd “ The Discovery 
K\merica,” from the L Life of Columbus, by his son, Ferdinand 
Columbus; ‘‘Columbus’s Letters to Gabriel Sanchez,”’ de- 
scribing the First Voyage and Discovery ; * ; ** Columbus's Me- 


morial to Ferdinand and Isabella”’; ‘* Amerigo Vespucci’s 
Account of his First Voyage”; +. hg *s Account of the 
ag at “ De Vaca 8 Account of his Journey to New 

s Letter 1540”; 


* Coronado’ to 
“The The Death of De Sota,” from the “ Narrative of a Gentle- 
man of Elvas.” 


Price, 5 cents a copy. $4.00 per 100. Send for complete lists. 


Directors of the Old South Work, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 
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A Weekly Library for Five Cents a Week 











“PUBLIC OPINION,” writes an ebtuitiiiie piicieer “is a weekly library 
brought to my own door for five cents a week.” “The present,” says another, “is 
the busiest of all ages, and compression, condensation, and sifting, the most blessed 
of all services, and these services are rendered by PUBLIC OPINION as by no 
other instrumentality.” 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF EVERY VOCATION SUBSCRIBE 


It is a busy man’s weekly. | President McKinley. 

It is the world’s progress in a nutshell. Colonel W. J. Bryan. 

It is the substance of 3000 periodicals. | Hon. S. B. Elkins, Senator. 

It is a reading-room brought into my study. | Hon, James K. Jones, Senator. 

It is a weekly photograph of public sentiment. Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, Senator. 

Its readers are auditors of the world’s debates. Hon. Russell A. Alger, Secretary of War. 
It gives every side of every important question. | Professor Goldwin Smith. 
It is a time-saver, a talent-saver, a money-saver. | Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice. 


It is THE INDISPENSABLE WEEKLY; others are luxuries. Marshall Field, Esq., Merchant. 
It is the best weekly outlook for professional people. Hon. Marcus A. Hanna, Senator. 
It is a weekly record of all that’s worth remembering. George J. Gould, Esq., Railway President. 
It reflects with fairness every phase of public opinion. Spencer Trask, Esq., Banker. 
It is the best weekly exponent of the world’s life and F. R. Coudert, Esq., Lawyer. 
thought. Chauncey M. Depew, Esq. 
I am spending an evening every week over the paper Rev. Washington Gladden. 
with a profit which I get nowhere else. Samuel Gompers, Labor Leader. 





If I took no other paper, PUBLIC OPINION would still keep me abreast of the times. 
If I took one hundred periodicals I should still want PUBLIC OPINION. 
When it reaches my table every one of the other twenty papers to which I subscribe must give way to it. 


It is the only single publication issued in the world which keeps its readers fully abreast of the times, week 
by week. 


My wife, too, finds it exactly suited to her odds and ends of time, and so she keeps up with the day. 
A Washington man under date of December 3, writes: 


**1 don’t know what I would do without PUBLIC OPINION. If 1 could not get it otherwise, I 
would dispense with butter on my bread in order to have its weekly visits. { am too busy a 
man to wade through the modern daily papers. In PUBLIC OPINION I get the cream of comment 
without the blue milk of sensation.’’ 


WHAT TWO DOLLARS WILL DO FOR 1899 


THE DIAL,) d (PUBLIC OPINION, 
price, $2.00 ) a price, $2.50 
FOR TWO DOLLARS ONLY 
Both to one address, or to different addresses, postpaid, for one year. 
Only Absolutely New Subscribers 
To both publications, and cash orders coming in January, can receive the benefits of 
this unparalleled offer of $4.50 for $2.00. 
ANY PRESENT DIAL SUBSCRIBER 
Sending a year’s renewal in January, and with it one new subscriber for 1899 at 
regular rates, may receive a copy of Pustic Option also, sent to his own or any 


address desired. Subscribers may by this easy method help themselves or a friend to 
a weekly copy of Pusiic Option through the year really without e rpense. 


Address THE DIAL, 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








